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An Age of Comedy 


Friedrich Nietzesche believed that when Euripides “brought the spec- 
tator on the stage” the era of tragedy had ended and the age of comedy 
had begun. There is an element of exaggeration in such a comment, but 
there is also a great degree of truth. With the death of the gods, tragedy 
died; with the birth of social man, comedy was born. 

Novelists — and particularly American novelists — have been fascinated 
by the concept of tragedy. Herman Melville, almost by the force of will 
alone, approached tragedy in the figure of Ahab in Moby Dick by cre 
ating a world of almost dream-like proportions out of the fears and fan- 
tasies of American pioneer experience and placing his great monomaniac 
hero in the center of it; but Moby Dick was Melville's only work of this 
kind, and Ahab does not represent the hope for a new age of tragedy, so 
much as he represents the last glimmer of the tragic spirit. Ahab indeed 
“lived in this world as the last of the Grizzly Bears lived in settled Mis- 
souri.” Henry James, under the spell of Emile Zola and his ideal of social 
realism, frankly composed a comedy of manners, which illuminated all of 
the dark corners of the American and the European characters, pointed 
up and defined their differences and similarities. The comparison between 
James and Melville might be sharpened by saying that no such American 
as Ahab ever did or ever could exist outside the pages of Moby Dick; 
James's Christopher Newman, Isabel Archer, Lambert Strether, and even 
Milly Theale are recognizable portraits in America’s complicated gallery. 
They are, indeed, distortions, but their reality is undeniable; they are 
spectators from society who come on stage in a way in which Ahab could 
never be made to appear. Ahab is the general American raised to the 
height of particularity; James's Americans are the particular generalized. 
My one reservation, as hinted at above, is Milly Theale in The Wings of 
the Dove. Milly comes the closest of all James’s characters to rising to 
the heights of the tragic ideal, and it is perhaps this fact which has made 
her such a controversial character in American fiction. 

My point is not a comparison of James and Melville; rather, it is to say 
that our modern age is predominantly an age of comedy. The novel form, 
in particular, despite its resemblances to the epic, is essentially a form 
devoted not to tragedy but to comedy. John Bunyan illustrated this fact 
in the novel’s beginnings, as did Richardson, Fielding, Thackery, and 
George Eliot; Balzac, Turgeniev, Flaubert, Henry James, and James 
Joyce have underscored it. Tolstoi composed a comedy of history and 
society in War and Peace. Only Dostoievsky confuses the neatness of the 
category, for with him, as with Melville, reservations must be made. 
Alyosha Karamasov approaches the “singularity” of Ahab, and a com- 
parative study of these two modern “heroes” would make a rewarding, 
but complex, study. 

The term “singularity” is, of course, Henri Bergson’s means of dis- 
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Hart Crane and Moby Dick 


BY JOSEPH WARKEN BEACH 


HART CRANE'S SERIES OF MYSTICAL love-poems, “Voyages,” would 
be better known if they were better understood. They have the 
double interest of reflecting the same general religious philosophy 
as The Bridge at the same time that they are an intimate confession 
of Crane’s private experience as a lover. Their imaginative quality 
is so fine that Yvor Winters can say of the second of these lyrics, 
“it seems to me, as it has seemed to others, one of the most powerful 
and one of the most perfect poems of the past two hundred years.” 
But Mr. Winters must have been thinking in terms of poetry pure 
and simple; for he has been very hard on Crane for what he con- 
siders the unsoundness of his philosophy of pantheistic optimism, 
and he is certainly not the critic to condone what he must consider 
the perverseness of Crane’s life and character. These poems are cer- 
tainly “difficult” and in need of “explication” if they are to be 
widely appreciated even by discriminating 1eaders of poetry. It 
seems never to have been noted, for example, how much they owe, 
in imagery and phrasing, to Melville’s Moby Dick. The affiliation 
between these two distinguished American writers makes a curious 
story in itself. And the poetic genius of Crane is brought into higher 
relief by noting how his imagination transformed and glorified the 
hints taken from Melville’s brilliant but often meretricious prose. 
In the second of Crane’s lyrics, what first reminds one of Melville 
is a curious phrase in the second line, “unfettered leewardings.” The 
word leewardings is obviously derived from the nautical adjective 
leeward, “being in the direction toward which the wind is blowing.” 
One is familiar with several derivative expressions, “leeward tide,” 
“to leeward,” etc. But the dictionaries list no verb leeward, still less 
any participal or participial noun leewarding. And one begins to 
wonder whether the word as used by Crane had an actual existence 
in nautical literature other than what it has in Moby Dick. There it 
occurs in one of Captain Ahab’s lyrical monologues when, in the 
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135th chapter, he is surveying the sea from the masthead while 
keen in his pursuit of the White Whale. 


An old, old sight, and yet somehow so young; aye, and not 
changed a wink since first I saw it, a boy, from the sandhills of 
Nantucket! . . . There’s a soft shower to leeward. Such lovely 
leewardings!* They must lead somewhere — to something else 


than common land, more palmy than the palms. 


Thus Captain Ahab, on a fair morning in the Pacific, looking to lee- 
ward, observes a soft shower and is reminded of palmy isles and 
peaceful vistas quite out of key with the stern business of killing on 
which he is bent. He allows his mind to relax an instant at the 
thought of lovely scenery in the direction the wind blows, and with 
the Elizabethan daring that characterizes his speech, he (apparent- 
ly) invents a word for these attractive operations of nature on the 
surface of the sea. Such lovely leewardings! 

And then comes Crane, visioning the sea as “this great wink of 
eternity, / Of rimless floods, unfettered leewardings.” His phrase is 
much more evocative than Melville's, since eternity calls up for him 
an infinity of rimless floods and of winds blowing without check 
far as imagination will carry. Since he is also writing a love poem, 
pondering on uninhibited movements of the blood, and upon love 
that transcends time and death, the adjective unfettered bears a 
double charge of feeling. 

Crane was, we know, an assiduous reader of Melville, and the 
most natural supposition is that his imagination had been impressed 
in Moby Dick with this rare and precious word, especially when 
we consider that Captain Ahab is explicitly reflecting on the 
changelessness of the ocean, and that this is a direction that brings 
Crane naturally to his view of the sea as “this great wink of etern- 
ity.” I will not insist on the presence in Melville of the word wink 
(“not changed a wink since first I saw it”), though who knows 
what stray flotsam will be taken up by a poet’s imagination and 
transmuted into precious metal? Perhaps more emphasis should be 
laid on the fact that his “lovely leewardings” remind Ahab of palmy 


isles, as Crane’s “unfettered leewardings” carry him on to his 
“adagios of islands” and to his quite different “penniless rich 
palms,” where only the word remains. 


And then there is a second, less peculiar phrase in Crane which 
has its antecedent and its probable inspiration in Melville. Crane 
says of his sea that “its diapason knells / On scrolls of silver snowy 
sentences.” In the 51st chapter of Moby Dick the Pequod is cruising 


*In quotations from Melville and Crane the italics are mine. 
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one serene and moonlight night, when all the waves rolled by 
like scrolls of silver; and by their soft, suffusing seethings, made 
what seemed like a silvery silence, not a solitude; on such a 
silent night a silvery jet was seen far in advance of the white 
bubbles at the bow. Lit up by the moon, it looked celestial 
seemed like some plumed and glitte ring god uprising from the 


sea. 


This is a rather extreme example of the showy style in which Mel 
ville was all too prone to indulge, under the lure of the iambic 
pentameter and the odious lure of alliteration. And taken by itself, 
“scrolls of silver” is not particularly arresting or original. But in 
Crane these silver scrolls are inscribed with snowy sentences, or 
judgmeuts, upon the subjects of the sea. These sentences are pro 


nounced in judicial sessions by the “sceptred terror.” And the only 


persons not subject to them are lovers. For they rend (or destroy ) 
“all but the pieties of lovers’ hands.” And thus the scrolls of silver 
have their immediate relevance to the central theme of this poem, 


which is the way love is exempt from, though deeply involved with, 
the sea and the several metaphysical entities symbolized by the sea. 

As for the “sceptred terror,” Philip Horton has shown how the 
sceptre image, taken from a poem of Samuel Greenberg's, passed 
through six successive variant forms until, in Crane’s seventh re 
vision, it appeared in the present form: 


The sceptred terror of whose sessions rends 
As her demeanors motion well or ill 
All but the pieties of lovers’ hands 


But Greenberg's “sceptres roving” had no association either with 
scrolls of silver or with terror. For these we have to return to Moby 
Dick and the “plumed and glittering god” suggested to Melville by 
the spouting whale. Greenberg's sceptres were simply moving sky 
shadows; whereas Crane’s sceptres (in the original version “roving 
wide from isle to isle”) from their first appearance perfectly fitted 
Melville's description of spouting whales. And then there was but 
one step from scrolls of silver and sceptred terror to judicial 
sessions. 

Of course there is throughout Melville’s story plentiful suggestion 
of images that might culminate in Crane’s sceptred terror. The 
white whale itself is a sceptred terror. And Melville’s dealing with 
the color white might have disposed Crane’s imagination to the 
emphasis upon that color noted by Leonard Unger and William 
O'Connor in their suggestive treatment of this lyric in Poems for 
Study. It is in the final paragraphs of Chapter 42 that Ishmael 
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particularly dwells on “the demonism of the world” that is figured 
for him in the color white, in speculations that culminate in these 
far-reaching questions: 


Is it that by its indefiniteness it shadows forth the heartless 
voids and immensities of the universe, and thus stabs us from 
behind with the thought of annihilation, when beholding the 
white depths of the milky way? or is it that as in essence white- 
ness is not so much a color as the visible absence of color; and 
at the same time the concrete of all colors; is it for these reasons 
that there is such a dumb blankness, full of meaning, in a wide 
landscape of snows, — a colorless, all-color of atheism from 
which we shrink? 


Of all these things, he concluded, “the Albino Whale was a symbol.” 

We know that it was the effort of Crane’s life in all his work to 
deny this “demonism of the world,” this dualistic opposition of 
Atheism and Christian Theism. With all his admiration for the 
poetic power of Eliot, for example, he was strongly in reaction 
against what he considered his pessimism. His aim in The Bridge, 
according to Brom Weber, was to make a “mystical synthesis” of 
all aspects of American life, and not merely that, but to establish 
the harmony, or identity, of the visible and the invisible, the finite 
and the infinite. He would not, in his periods of perfect sanity, have 
agreed to the superstitious demonism of Ishmael. But Crane was 
first of all a poet, and he was also a man tragically acquainted with 
sorrow, with frustration, and with what an Eliot, a Melville, would 
call Evil. He was certainly capable of conceiving the sea as a 
malign power, a “sceptred terror,” and of whiteness in the sea as a 
color symbolizing annihilation and doom. He could conceive of the 
sea as knelling on scrolls of silver snowy, lethal sentences. 


2 


And here is the place to note that the second of the “Voyages” is 
closely, and even syntactically, linked to the first of the series. They 
form together statement and counterstatement about the sea, and, 
even, one may guess, about the passion of love, perhaps in its for- 
bidden or “inverted” forms. And here again it is not too fanciful to 
suppose that Melville counts for something in the direction taken 
by Crane’s imagination. The first lyric describes boys playing inno- 
cently and fearlessly on the margin of the sea; and the poet is 
moved to warn them of the dangers of their situation. Let them 
play freely on the beach with their dog, their shells and sticks. 
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... but there is a line 
You must not cross nor even trust beyond it 
Spry cordage of your bodies to caresses 
Too lichen-faithful from too wide a breast. 
The bottom of the sea is cruel 


There are in Moby Dick many references to the destructiveness 
of the sea, and especially to the monsters that lurk beneath the 
surface. In the 58th chapter Melville draws a contrast between 
the safety of the familiar land and the perils of the unknown 
sea, and makes application of this to the spiritual life of man. In the 
soul of man as in the physical world there are peaceful islands sur- 
rounded by spiritual horrors. 


For as this appalling ocean surrounds the verdant land, so in the 
soul of man there lies one insular Tahiti, full of peace and joy 
but encompassed by all the horrors of the half known life. God 
keep thee! Push not off from that isle, thou canst never return! 


The parallelism here does not lie on the surface in specific 
imagery and verbal likeness. It consists mainly in the warning to 
men (or boys) not to trust themselves to the watery element, not 
to cross a certain line on the shore, not to “push off from that isle.” 
In Melville it is an explicitly moral warning. And knowing all that 
we do about Crane’s dealings with love in its tabu form, knowing 
also that in the later poems it was homosexual love that was being 
celebrated, though without specific reference to that deviationist 
aspect, one may well suppose that, in this early poem, Crane had 
in mind, if only half-consciously, the perils of sex to which young 
boys are particularly subject. Crane wrote to Munson that this poem 
amounted to a “stop, look and listen” sign. 

Such is, in the first lyric, the statement, and the second follows 
as specific counter-statement. “— And yet this great wink of 
eternity. .. .” The first is a warning against the sea, and implicitly a 
warning against “love.” The second is an ecstatic celebration of 
both love and sea. 

But still in his treatment of the sea there is considerable ambi- 
valence or ambiguity. And the ambiguity appears in the imagery of 
whiteness. The sea is 


Samite sheeted and processioned where 
Her undinal vast belly moonward bends, 
Laughing the wrapt inflections of our love. 


Samite, is, as the dictionary tells us, “a heavy silk fabric, generally 
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interwoven with gold and silver, and used in the Middle Ages for 
luxurious cushions, ecclesiastical garments, etc.” But surely more 
helpful than the dictionary here are Tennyson's lines, infallibly 
encountered by Crane in his impressionable high school years, 
describing the Lady of the Lake's arm, rising from out the bosom 
of the lake, “clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful,” to hand 
King Arthur the sword Excalibur. The Lady of the Lake was of 
course a dubious, an ambiguous character. The “samite sheeted” 
here is the ocean, and very white, even if streaked with gold and 
silver. It is she who in the next stanza “knells / On scrolls of silver 
snowy sentences.” She can spell doom to “all but the pieties of 
lovers’ hands.” But here she is the very incarnation of love, where 


Her undinal vast belly moonward bends, 


Laughing the wrapt inflections of our love. 


I will not dwell on the linguistic atrocities of the last line, nor 
on the great imaginative power of the Undine figure, but go on at 
once to the third stanza, where we have a further development of 
the sea as a fosterer and interpreter of love. This brings in new 
aspects of marine scenery for which hints might perhaps have been 
taken from Melville. 


And onward, as bells off San Salvador 

Salute the crocus lustres of the stars. 

In these poinsettia meadows of her tides, — 
Adagios of islands, O my Prodigal, 

Complete the dark confessions her veins spell. 


The open sea has been shown as sympathetic to lovers. And now 
island archipelagoes strewn through the meadows of the sea make 
their further contribution to the lore of love. Here the connection 
of the sea with love grows more intimate. Dark confessions are 
secret confessions; they are a part of the mystery or ritual of love. 
Perhaps they are dark as having to do with forbidden love, and so 
refer back, but now without shame, to the love against which, ir 
the earlier poem, the playing boys were warned. Perhaps they are 
dark because of the final association of love with death. 

There is nothing of Melville in all this. What might suggest Moby 
Dick is “the meadows of her tides,” taken together with the islands. 
In Chapter 58 we have “vast meadows of brit, the minute, yellow 
substance, upon which the Right Whale largely feeds”; and in 
Chapter 114, sea pastures, wide rolling watery plains, milky-ways of 
islands, archipelagoes, and even lovers walking in the sweet island 
woods. No “poinsettia meadows” nor ‘adagios of islands”! The items 
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are much the same, and their collocation, but the quality of imagina 
tion is very different. Melville is a prose writer of genius, too often 
betrayed by the rhetoric of a bad period, writing here well enough, 
indifferently well, in his discursive essay manner. Crane is a genius 
in poetry, himself too often betrayed by the rhetoric of a period 
of new creation and confusion of styles, often extravagant and 
outrageous in his disregard for idiom, for the conventions of English 
speech, and for the traditional associations of words, but always 
concerned — indeed too much concerned — to “load every rift with 


ore’; and here, by some miracle of imagination controlled by feel- 


ing, writing darkly, to be sure, but with true ore gleaming in every 


crevice. 


There is one all-essential item in the thought-complex that has 
not yet been noted. Crane’s poem declares in essence the triumph 
of love over death, and it is the thought of death that comes into 
the first two lines of the third stanza: 


And onward, as belis off San Salvador 


Salute the crocus lustres of the stars 


Philip Horton in his life of Crane has explained this allusion. Crane 
was at this period having his desperately serious love-affair with a 
young seaman, and from him he heard “such legends as that of the 
sunken city off the island of San Salvador” and of bells pealing in 
towers undersea. Thus with the tolling of ghostly bells from buried 
cities, death comes into the poem, and the thought of hours that 
measure the lives even of lovers. It is the turning shoulders of the 
sea that wind the hours, and convey to the lovers their admonition 
of Carpe Diem, Gather ye rosebuds. 


Mark how her turning shoulders wind the hours, 
And hasten while her penniless rich palms 
Pass superscription of bent foam and wave 
Hasten while they are true, — sleep, death, desire 


Close round one instant in one floating flower. 


The hands of the sea are penniless palms, but still rich to the 
lovers so long as they pass on, or admit and validate (?), the 
precious coinage of foam and wave. Perhaps the suggestion for this 
image came from a familiar passage in the Gospels, where Christ is 
being questioned as to the propriety of giving tribute to Caesar 


But he perceived their craftiness, and said unto them Why 
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tempt ye me? Show me a penny. Whose image and superscrip- 
tion hath it? They answered and said, Caesar's. And he said 
unto them, Render therefore unto Caesar the things which be 
Caesar's, and unto God the things which be God’s. 


This use of the superscription for Caesar's stamp on the imperial 
coinage is the one most likely to have been familiar to the boy 
Crane from his days at church and Sunday School. And it is that 
connection with the word penny that might have suggested to him 
the “penniless rich palms” of the sea. The bent foam and wave were 
the riches of the sea granted to the lovers while she was still 
winding the hours with her shoulders. But time is limited. Let them 
hasten while she still passes these cheques — while sleep, death and 
desire are realities for men still living. If time for them is short, let 
them roll all their strength and all their sweetness into one ball. . . . 

This mood deepens and broadens, this way of circumventing time 
and death is more boldly declared, in the following stanza. 


Bind us in time, O seasons clear, and awe, 
O minstrel galleons of Carib fire, 
Bequeath us to no earthly shore until 
Is answered in the vortex of our grave 
The seal’s wide spindrift gaze toward paradise. 


The poet here declares his contentment with the temporal condi- 
tions and limitations of life for the lover. He bids the halcyon 
seasons (of sea and love) bind him and his lover in time and give 
them an awesome realization of the grandeur of their state. He bids 
the galleons of Carib fire still give them passage among the islands 
of the sea, and not return them to land till their vision of paradise 
is “answered in the vortex of our grave.” This may be taken literally 
in the sense that he wishes the lovers not to return to land before 
they have found their grave in the sea. Or, equating the experience 
of the sea with the experience of love, and contrasting this with 
the earthly shore as a state of lovelessness, we may take it as a 
prayer that they may never return to the loveless but remain till 
death in the marine embrace of love. In the one case it would be 
the sort of death-wish that was later realized by Crane’s suicide. In 
the other it would be simply a prayer for the persistence of the 
state of love — a prayer that was so often offered vainly by Hart 
Crane, owing to frequent “betrayals.” And in any case it does not 
rule out the further notion of realizing through death the condition 
of “eternity.” 

What has not, I think, been pointed out, is that “the vortex of 
our grave” was probably suggested by the vivid and detailed 
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descriptions of the sinking of the Pequod in the final chapter and 
the Epilogue of Moby Dick. There was first the sinking of the ship, 
and this was followed by the sucking down of the whaleboat. 


And now, concentric circles seized the lone boat itself, and all 
its crew, and each floating oar, and every lancepole, and spin 
ning, animate and inanimate, all round and round in one vortex, 


carried the smallest chip of the Pequod out of sight. 


There follows the last minute salvation of Ishmael, who had been 
tossed out of the whale-boat, and “drawn towards the closing vortex 
... till the coffin life-buoy shot lengthwise from the sea, fell over, 
and floated by my side.” 

As it happens, there is more positive evidence that Crane had 
already associated the word “vortex” with Melville and Moby Dick. 
In Poetry of October, 1926, was printed Crane’s “At Melville's 
Tomb,” and in the appendix “A Discussion with Hart Crane,” con- 
sisting of two letters from Harriet Monroe, and one from Crane ex- 
plaining the meaning of certain obscure phrases in the poem. In this 
remarkable letter Crane had some very good things to say about the 
special dynamics of metaphor in poetry, and of the distinction be- 
tween this and the logic of prose or scientific writing. It is true that 
he did not fully realize the risk a poet runs through excessive re- 
liance on purely individual, accidental and private associations with 
given words and images. But he did acknowledge that he might be 
subject to this danger, and he proceeded to make for Miss Monroe 
an “explication” of certain different images in his poem, and above 
all, and most “dark” of all, that of “the calyx of death’s bounty” in 
the following stanza: 


And wrecks passed without sound of bells, 
The calyx of death's bounty giving back 

A scattered chapter, livid hieroglyph, 

The portent wound in corridors of shells. 


In this poem Crane is saying that Melville had often looked out 
upon the sea from some ledge and noted the message (embassy) de- 
livered by the dice of drowned men’s bones (their bones ground 
up and cast upon the shore as sand), or the wreckage of ships still 
floating but without their crews (“without sound of bells”). Of the 
“calyx of death’s bounty” he writes Miss Monroe: 


This calyx refers in a double ironic sense both to a cornucopia 
and the vortex made by a sinking vessel. As soon as the water 
has closed over a ship this whirlpool sends up broken spars, 
wreckage, etc., which can be alluded to as a livid hieroglyph, 
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making a scattered chapter so far as any complete record of the 
recent ship and her crew is concerned. 


This of a calyx, implying a vortex, is a peculiarly telling instance 
of a fault to which Crane was often liable, and of which he con- 
fesses that he may be guilty, — the failure “to supply the necessary 
emotional connectives to the content featured.” Miss Monroe may 
indeed have shown a lack of imagination when she asked him 
“how a portent can possibly be wound in a shell.” But no one could 
accuse her of denseness in not discovering the vortex hidden in the 
“calyx of death’s bounty.” 

A little less blind are the images in the following stanza, in which 
the figure of the vortex is further developed, and the eyes of the 
drowned sailors are conceived as “frosted eyes” that “lifted altars.” 


Then in the circuit calm of one vast coil, 
Its lashings charmed and malice reconciled, 
Frosted eyes there were that lifted altars; 
And silent answers crept across the stars. 


Crane briefly draws out for Miss Monroe the implications of the 
third line. “Refers simply to a conviction that a man, not knowing 
perhaps a definite god yet being endowed with reverence for deity 
— such a man naturally postulates a deity somehow, and the altar 
of that deity by the very action of the eyes lifted in searching.” 

Thus, at Melville’s tomb, Crane is reflecting on the message — 
the many messages — sent to the living by the drowned sailors, as 
interpreted by Melville in Moby Dick. Moby Dick was certainly 
crowded with philosophical messages, or at any rate with searching, 
and Melville was himself a man “not knowing perhaps a definite 
god yet . . . endowed with a reverence for deity.” 

Everything about “At Melville’s Tomb” indicates that Crane there 
had in mind the closing scenes of Moby Dick. He describes the 
vortex when it had entered its final quiet phase, “the circuit calm of 
one vast coil,” etc., in terms suggestive of Ishmael’s notations about 
the creamy pool and slowly wheeling circle. Even the “scattered 
chapter” of the wreckage corresponds to Melville's account of the 
sinking ship. It was doubtless this same incident that inspired the 
image, in “Voyages II,” of a gaze toward paradise “answered in the 
vortex of our grave.” And it may be noted in passing that “the seal’s 
wide spindrift gaze toward paradise” is a sort of alternative version 
of “frosted eyes” that “lifted altars.” 


4. 


There is one further, and major, theme in “Voyages II” yet to be 
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noted; and in the treatment of this theme there is possibly a further 
trace of Melville and Moby Dick. This theme is religious and meta- 
physical. The poem culminates in the suggestion that “the seal’s 
wide spindrift gaze toward paradise” will be “answered in the 
vortex of our grave.” In “At Melville's Tomb” the eyes of the 
drowned men lifted altars to an unknown god, and their reverential 
inspiring gaze was rewarded by “silent answers that crept across the 
stars.” Again, in the last one of the “Voyages” (VI), we have the 
figure of a blind swimmer gazing at a rainbow-wreathed isle and 
being enlightened by an “imaged Word” or “name unspoke.” In this 
final poem, which has been plausibly interpreted in detail by 
Charles C. Walcutt in The Explicator tor May, 1946, the theme of 
love has been virtually dropped, and what remains is a search for 
light, for some Word that will be the answer to all betrayal and 
separation. 


The imaged Word, it is, that holds 
Hushed willows anchored in its glow. 
It is the unbetrayable reply 

Whose accents no farewell can know. 


This is a later stage in the experience of love of which the second 
lyric is the triumphant affirmation, and it follows directly upon the 
fifth poem, in which we have intimations of growing alienation 
between the lovers. 

In the final poem the Imaged Word is a consolation prize for 
love betrayed or lost. In the triumphant second poem paradise is 
the natural condition and end of lovers united in life and in death. 
And we know that here too the conception is religious. For it is 
notorious that Crane — like Whitman — insisted on including every 
aspect of human experience in his vision of the divine. And above 


all love. So that he could write to a friend in 1920, a propos of an 
ecstatic love-affair, that through this, “I believe in, or have found 
God again.” (Brom Weber, ed., Letters of Hart Crane, p. 49). And 
four years later he wrote to Waldo Frank, referring to the very love 
celebrated in “Voyages,” “I have seen the Word made Flesh.” As for 
the answer to the paradise gaze, he writes: 


I think the sea has been thrown upon me and been answered, 
at least in part, and I believe I am a little changed — not essen 
tially, but changed and transubstantiated as anyone is who has 
asked a question and been answered (p. 182) 


And again, in the same letter: “I know that there is such a thing as 
indestructibility.” 
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The indestructibility which Crane felt in himself, or in his love, 
was, I suppose, an aspect, or an evidence, of that all-embracing 
eternity of being which he held to be the answer to all the indigni- 
ties of time. In “Atlantis,” the concluding poem of The Bridge, he 
has the most elaborate and involved set of symbols for embodying 
the poetic vision of eternity. In the bridge itself, symbol of what 
unites and harmonizes all things, and in its superstructure of piers 
and cables, he saw a great loom weaving the hymn of eternity, a 
Jason's voyage leading to Atlantis and Cathay — Atlantis, symbol of 
eternity, Cathay, of “consciousness, knowledge, spiritual unity.” The 
bridge is for him the psalm of Cathay — it is a 


choir, translating time 
Into what multitudinous Verb the suns 
And synergy of waters ever fuse. 


Here again is the “imaged Word” of the “Voyages.” 

In “Atlantis,” while the bridge is Love's “white, pervasive Para- 
digm,” there is relatively little reference to love with a small |. Still 
it is “through smoking pyres of love and death” that the true travel- 
ler “searches the timeless laugh of mythic spears.” In his personal 
life Crane was more deeply involved with love than with Love. But, 
as we have seen, he strove earnestly to identify the two, conceiving 
of his love-affairs as a means of insight into religious “truths.” Crane 
tried to make himself a philosophy that would take into account 
the methods and findings of science and yet pass beyond scientific 
positivism through spiritual insight. As a very young man he shared 
his mother’s faith in Christian Science. Later, his biographers agree 
that, among many writers of the past and of his own time, he was 
particularly impressed with the thinking of Ouspensky, whose 
Tertium Organum was in his day the bible of so many “intellectu- 
als” and, we might say, amateur mystics. According to Ouspensky, 
“there are certain aspects” of our phenomenal existence “in which 
we come into direct contact with eternity .. . These are death and 
love.” In our “Voyages” poem it is the two in conjunction that bring 
the poet his assurance of eternity (or paradise). 


5. 


And now at length for the image of the seal in the last line of 
the poem. It has been suggested somewhere that the figure of the 
seal’s gaze toward paradise was inspired by a reading of Kipling’s 
“The White Seal” in The Jungle Book. There is in Kipling no gaze 
toward paradise, but there is the persistent search by Kotick, the 
anomalous young white seal, for a suitable nursery for seals, to 
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take the place of other resorts where they are liable to be killed for 
their skins, and where they are so crowded together that the life 
of the older males is one long fight for position. The secluded 
beaches that Kotick finds at last after years of searching make an 
ideal place for seals — one might almost say a paradise — and Kotick 
has something of the quality of a “seeker” and crusader. He might 
well have impressed the imagination of Crane as a boy and have 
suggested to him as a man “the seal’s wide spindrift gaze toward 
paradise.” 

I will not attempt to set it up as a rival theory that Crane's seal 
comes from Moby Dick. But since we have found so much that 
might have come from there, it is at least worth noting that seals do 
make their appearance in Moby Dick in a not unimpressive manner. 
It is in Chapter 126 that the sailors hear wild and unearthly cries 
near some rocky islands they are passing, which some take for the 
utterance of mermaids and some for that of men newly drowned. 
They are at length identified as the cries of “some young seals that 
had lost their dams, or some dams that had lost their cubs.” But 
what might have appealed most to the imagination of a young poet 
was the facial appearance of the seals when they rose near the ship. 
For, as Melville says: 


Most mariners cherish a very superstitious feeling about seals, 
arising not only from their peculiar tones when in distress, but 
also from the human look of their round heads and semi-intelli 
gent faces, seen peeringly uprising from the water alongside. 
In the sea, under certain circumstances, seals have more than 


once been mistaken for men. 


A seal’s gaze toward paradise does strike one as a trifle odd in 
Crane's context. The seal is not a creature of especially august and 
spiritual associations. Perhaps between Kipling and Melville we 
have the combination of imaginative appeal that would explain the 
poet’s going so far afield for an image to close his rather solemn 
hymn. Kotick’s devoted search for 71 asylum and ideal summer 
resort for seals might account for the quest for paradise. For the 
seal’s gaze, the suggestion might have come from human-looking 
faces, “peringly uprising from the water,” with cries that make the 
sailors think of mermaids and drowned men. It would be a follow-up 
to “frosted eyes” that “lifted altars,” an anticipation of blind eyes 
looking out for sunrise, rainbow, and “some splintered garland for 
the seer.” 


In these “Voyages,” then, Crane would seem to be interpreting 
the message — the “embassy” — bequeathed, as Melville saw from 
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his ledge, by the “dice of drowned men’s bones.” He was suggesting 


the “silent answers” that, for Melville, “crept across the stars.” 

As for the title “Voyages, it is clear that Crane thought of these 
poems as not merely love-poems but also as journeys in search of 
supernal truth. His lovers were such travellers as “through smoking 
pyres of love and death / Search(es) the timeless laugh of mythic 
spears.” Their voyages were earlier versions of the Jason’s-quest so 
elaborately figured in “Atlantis.” But of all legendary voyages in 
search of truth it was perhaps that of the Pequod which had most 
impressed the poet's imagination. 


The Orphan Monologue 


buried self of the Oliver Twist tribe 


BY PETER VIERECK 


e 
Life reaches out. Needs necklaces to drag on, 
Linking and linked. Then how can life be this: 
No string, no beads but island emptiness? 
Your kindness keep. Use it to grease a sow 
Or sink a shaft in it to oil your station wagon. 
The last kind sir who served me prayer to gag on 
Coddles four stitches at his cheekbone now. 
Mature talk, too — unbitter; balanced right — 
Poise it as canapeé on bric-a-brac. 
I can report about quicksand. Who of your pack 
Knows what embrace means? Only drowners hold tight. 


2. 
We need: we seize. Shadowless on earth, 
Poachers of the fading light 
Of all old cities, we shiver backwards toward birth. 
Our treks become your highways; heels have scrawled 
The nomad epic of the pare ntless. 
We hunt the two intensities we lack, 
The warm one and the hotter sunless one: 
Not love alone — 
Even our hate their death forestalled. 
Although great highways of the Western dusk are glad 
With an old Theban ambiguity tonight, 
That knife-thrust — where the three roads bless 
What orphan savors? I want my birthright back, 
I want to hate the father I never had. 
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Two Poems 


BY MYRON H. BROOMELL 


ESSAY ON THE FREE MAN 


In the wild-animal preserve, 

Those who stay must also serve 

The lion, he must show his bent 

For majesty and government; 

The ele phant must lend his strength 
The python, his perpetual length; 
Monkeys and bears their jokes and fury, 
And the small ant provide a jury. 


The birds, who sing or croak or squawk 
Even in cages, and the hawk, 

That enemy of mice, must see 

Duty imposed on liberty. 

Domestic animals without 

Have won their plac e by doubting doubt 
The cat alone’s both out and in, 


Who wears his caution under skin. 


Cows, horses, dogs, the hen, the goose, 
The sheep, the goldfish, need not choose 
It is all one to them whether 

The cobra and shark are out of the weather 


WHY I DID NOT CURE THE WORLD'S EVIL 


The worm has already hatched when you catch the moth, 
And so it is with gentlemen of the cloth 

Had sin not happened, there would be no work 

For saints to prove or clergymen to shirk 

As but for people there could be no I 

Who prove nor shirk because I do not try 


So much for logic. Since analogy 
Is virtue’s thwart and wisdom’s parody, 
Let me go catch that snake and his dark fruit 





And so be striking at the very root. 
Where there is nothing between truth and death, 
It pays to act, I think the psalmist saith. 


But when I looked about me for a snake, 

I could not find one beckoning to take. 

All were in holes, or so it seemed, and much 
Courage was needed to reach down and touch. 
There was poison there, and a continuing mystery. 


Naughty, naughty disturbs the laws of history. 


Nude 


BY ANTHONY OSTROFF 


This lady, by whose Chinese hair and tint 

Of almond light all rooms disappear, 

Displays with enigmatic innocence, 

As moon tones of the lute display the noon 

In classic gardens, how the sense betrays 

The truth of being. She does not know she is seen 
(Though she has posed for time longer than dreams ) 
And stands, lost in recognition, deep 

As sun, stars, and moon in their antique toils. 
She moves us all to love for she is caught 
Without a passion, forms an attitude 

That's pure flesh, a perfect loneliness 

In which we feel her breath and, seeing less 
Than everything, imagine how the slight heart 
Beats. How clearly being is an art! 

How too mysterious the naked, blued, 
Contingent air where only she is real. . . 
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Southern Cross 


BY AURELIA LEVI 


OUTSIDE MRS. LUDLAM’s HOUSE, the wilderness still encroached, 
in spite of what trowel and handbook and garden club could do. In 
fine weather, her weeping willow was to the Northern willows she 
had formerly known, with their sedate melancholy, as Niobe was to 
ordinary tearful women; in stormy weather it slashed round the 
house, cracking at the windows in agonies of self-laceration, no 
matter how much care Mrs. Ludlam took with the pruning and 
trimming. The Spanish moss, endlessly fertile, was a perpetual 
threat of death to everything else, and she regarded its stray tendrils 
hanging innocently, mornings, on the branches of her young lemon 
tree and her fig tree, with horror: she snatched them off, though 
she could hardly bear to touch them, and burned them in the fire- 
place. One of her friends, a Northerner like herself, had told her to 
collect the Spanish moss — Southerners made pillows of it — but 
the fecund, murdering stuff disgusted Mrs. Ludlam. Had it been 
sparse, occasional, unprolific, her economy might have counten 
anced it: cats eat birds, birds eat caterpillars, and caterpillars and 
Spanish moss, if one bothered to think of it, were enemies of trees. 
After ’n appropriate use of fire and spray, they could be safely 
forgotten. She might even have considered making a pillow, for 
needlework was one of her great occupations. But as it was, fire was 
of no avail; the stuff was immortal and relentless, and she trembled 
for the safety of her pines and her palm trees. Outside the house, 
everything grew and grew, almost visibly fast. The very lawn 
sprang up again in the wake of the lawn-mower. The young colored 
girls going past her hedge on their way to work, flouncing by in 
their bright dresses and their white be ads, were a part of it. Heed- 
less, unreliable, she had found herself thinking, and probably every 
last one of them pregnant. 

Within the house, however, she was much more successful. The 
Louis XIV chair, the Oriental rug, the brocade draperies, the vases 
and lamps and cigarette boxes and doilies had lost nothing by 
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their move to the South. The spaciousness of the house gave them 
a consequence they had never had in the narrowness of a Northern 
apartment, and this had its effect in the admiration of her bridge 
club, once Mrs. Ludlam had found friends and settled down and 
become a native. 

This is not to say that she had not her troubles within-doors too, 
but they were such troubles as she had weapons to cope with. “This 
is a bridge-playing town,” she had been told, when she had first 
come to live in the South, by the kindly wife of one of her husband's 
associates. Mrs. Ludlam’s fifty years had held, till then, no more 
complicated experience of c ards than a few isolated bouts of fan-tan. 
Cards, to her, meant mostly poker and smoke, and were played by 
husbands in shirtsleeves and suspenders; but she went bravely to 
work and learned to count honor-tricks like everybody else. She 
even developed an instinct that used to wake, though slug ggishly, 
when suits were conspicuously long or short, and nudge her to 
cross-ruff. She never grew any cleverer at bridge than this, but it 
was enough, and by the time she had lived in the South long enough 
to have produced a curious alteration in her speech, her Tuesdays 
and Thursdays were regularly taken up with bridge. 

Mrs. Ludlam would have been well enough content, when they 
first came, with a good maid, but Mr. Ludlam, looking about him, 
sharp for a chance to set forth his status, fancied a couple. He was 
a man who prided himself on his quick decisions and thought of 
himself as being — as indeed he was — an executive: in no time at 
all he went through the business of recommendations and refer- 
ences (a sadly slipshod affair in the South, he stated to Mrs. Lud- 
lam, who lost all her courage at the idea of asserting herself over 
two new domestics and would gladly have put off indefinitely the 
matter of hiring household help), and presently there arrived on 
the doorstep Ulyssee and Frances. 

Ulyssee was clearly the scion of princes. He was about twenty- 
eight, tall, magnificent, with the bearing of an emperor, a scornful 
smile, a careful moustache, and incredibly handsome. Mrs. Ludlam, 
seeing him for the first time, became numb. When she recovered 
herself, about ten minutes later, she felt the most maternal of yearn- 
ings over him and wondered whether they were paying him enough 
for all the work he would have to do. Ulyssee would mow the lawns 
(thank heaven they had thought to buy a power lawn-mower im- 
mediately!) and do the he savy work in the garden; he would take 
care of the car, and drive Mrs. Ludlam wherever she had to go, 
though she could drive perfectly well herself and had never had a 
chauffeur when they lived in the North; he would wait on the 
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table and make the Ludlams’ twin beds and mix the drinks when 
there were guests. Betweentimes he would clean the Ludlams’ 
house, which was never disarranged. 

Frances would cook. She was an immense woman, billowing and 
quivering with fat, whose every little motion started a sympathetic 
trembling of her flesh from head to foot. Mrs. Ludlam eyed this 
monstrous creature with a thrill of indignation, not quite believing 
what she saw, but angry that the woman had dared to allow herself 
to marry Ulyssee. She was neither young nor old nor middle-aged, 


and it was difficult to imagine her bearing a mortal man’s children, 
though Mrs. Ludlam made an effort to do so till she realized what 
she was thinking about and came to a headlong stop. Frances was 


perpetually smiling, anxious, eager to please. She cooked like 
angel, dropped pie-pans nervously when Mrs. Ludlam came into = 
kitchen, and followed Ulyssee about with her eyes, whenever his 
work brought him within sight of her window. 

Frances did not last long with the Ludlams. One morning Ulyssee 
arrived, pushing a black, scared, bony little girl ahead of him past 
the garage door, up to Mrs. Ludlam’s kitchen doorstep. This, he 
explained, was Rosetta, Frances’s sister, who would cook for them 
while Frances was ill. Rosetta cooked, first indifferently, then abom- 
inably, for about a week, and then vanished. She too was ill, 
plained Ulyssee. He was somewhat cryptic about the sisters’ ail 
ments, spreading out his hands to Mrs. Ludlam to indicate that he 
and she were reasonable human beings who understood that all 
flesh was as grass. Without much discussion, he added the cooking 
to his list of duties, and turned out pies and sauces in so accom- 
plished a style as to suggest that Frances must often have been ill 
before. 

Matters remained tentative, thus, until one afternoon Mrs. Lud- 
lam, coming back from a garden-club luncheon, found Frances in 
the house by herself, standing under the attic fans with her skirt 
blowing around her, and a wild expression in her eyes. She fell on 
her knees with a mighty thud and began to weep bitte rly, begging 
Mrs. Ludlam to make Ulyssee take her back. They had had three 
children together and all of them had died and she was all alone in 
the world, except for Ulyssee. She knew he had been living with 
other women since he had put her out of his house, but this made 
no difference, he had been doing so right along anyway, and be 
sides, she could not live without him and would kill herself unless 
Mrs. Ludlam made him take her back. 

“But are you his wife?” said Mrs. Ludlam. “Legally, I mean?” She 
felt quite he ‘Ipless, her sympathy being entirely with Ulyssee, but 
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was troubled by her conviction that legal wives, like herself, must 
unquestionably be protected above any other consideration. It was 
impossible to think of Frances, as she immediately proceeded to do, 
however, in the light of a concubine (the word shedding a certain 
Biblical effulgence over Ulyssee), and so she must really be Ulys- 
see’s wife, in which case his course of conduct, however distasteful, 
must be very plain. The three dead children made no impression 
on her whatever, though she was ordinarily extremely soft-hearted, 
and the notion of a mother cat, for instance, crying for a lost litter 
would have been unbearably pathetic to her. Shutting the attic fans 
and helping Frances up to her feet, Mrs. Ludlam promised to talk 
very seriously to Ulyssee. The sudden cessation of the fans’ noise 
put a period to the interview. Frances dried her eyes in the pillows 
of her arm and began to hiccup, with the appearance of hope, and 
presently departed, while Mrs. Ludlam, aware of a beating heart, 
a sudden shyness and a sense of adventure, went to find Ulyssee. 

He was busy about the cleaning of the two cars, the Ludlams’ and 
his own, a matter which stirred him deeply, and to which he attend- 
ed with slow majesty, observing every nuance of protocol and 
precedence. For this reason the Ludlams’ black Cadillac stood 
patiently on the gravel path by the house, waiting its turn to be 
cleaned, while Ulyssee labored fondly over his own, a convertible 
Buick the secret of whose vintage was not revealed by its faultless, 
gleaming, burgundy chassis. Mrs. Ludlam came to a halt on the 
grass by the convertible, and cleared her throat. 

“Ulyssee,” she stated gently, with no reproach, even with affec- 
tion, but with a certain virtuous firmness from which she did not 
intend to depart. 

“Mam.” 

“I've just been talking to Frances.” 

The cloth with which he had been rhythmically caressing the 
convertible ceased, almost imperceptibly, to move; otherwise Ulys- 
see appeared undistracted by this news. 

“That girl been hanging round here?” said he, idly, with no indi- 
cation of surprise. 

“Girl!” thought Mrs. Ludlam, amazed. Aloud, she said, “She's 
your wife, isn’t she?” 

“Who, her?” 

“That was my impression. When you both came here, I mean.” 

“How about that!” said Ulyssee, mildly. He shook his head like 
a man who has learned to expect anything at all from women, and 
looked at Mrs. Ludlam charitably, while the cloth in his hand began 
slowly to rotate again. Clearly the interview was over. 
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Abashed, confused, and well content, Mrs. Ludlam retired into 
the house and sat down to worry the matter out with herself. Clear- 
ly, then, Frances was not his wife and need receive no further con- 
sideration. She felt a sudden elation at this unexpected deliverance 
of Ulyssee, for she had been prepared to wade through a good deal 
of mud. His dissociation from Frances was so sharp, so final, that 
the two became, in Mrs. Ludlam’s mind, utter strangers. She not 
only forgot, with relief, that they had arrived at her house as man 
and wife, but even that they had ever seen each other. Frances, and 
everything connected with her, was an imposition and a lie; and 
coroll: ary to this, he had, of course, never lived with all those other 
women of whom she had spoken in the course of her tears. She 
could easily imagine that he might be irresistible to Frances and 
countless others, but she need believe nothing whatever that might 
be said against him by a woman who had tried to pass herself off as 
his wife. Mrs. Ludlam moved her chair over to the window the 
better to watch him as he energetically fondled the convertible. 

After this conversation, brief though it was, Mrs. Ludlam and 
Ulyssee appeared to understand each other, in a wordless, intimate 
fashion, more closely than before. Shortly after this official demise 
of Frances, Ulyssee began to appear, when there were guests in 
the house, in wonderful white jackets, abbreviated, starched and 
full of buttons. On bridge-club afternoons, at about four o'clock, 
when the vicissitudes of the fray could be surmised from the kicked- 
off shoes, the damp dreses, the rumpled hair, he would slip into the 
room with a trayful of coke-floats, exchange glances with Mrs. Lud- 
lam, and impassively set out the glasses. The frigidity of his bearing 
enchanted her: who, watching him move so fastidiously, so stiffly, 
among all the middle-aged flesh that spread and sagged and quiv- 
ered all about him, could have imagined the negligent grace with 
which he sprawled over the railings by the garage-door, while he 
told Mrs. Ludlam what he had seen anc how he had fished, an hour 
ago or a day ago, from his boat that he kept on the river? 

For in spite of the temperate pace at which he dispatched his 
chores, Ulyssee enjoyed an unsanctioned but unchallenged leisure. 
After lunch, with Mrs. Ludlam safely down on her bed for a nap, 
he took himself off two or three times a week to the river which 
flowed by the foot of Mrs. Ludlam’s garden, where he kept an old 
rowboat. He stayed away till just before dinnertime; yet it never 
happened that dinner should not be served to the unsuspecting Mr. 
Ludlam at the precise hour he had decreed for it, or in an insuffi- 
ciently elaborate style. It occurred to Mrs. Ludlam, indeed, how 
enraged her husband would be, did he know how Ulyssee spent 
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some ten hours a week, hours for which he was being paid. 

“I hate to think of what Mr. Ludlam would say,” she told Ulyssee 
one day when he came back grinning with a trapful of crabs, “but 
what he doesn’t know won't hurt him, I always think.” 

Ulyssee guffawed, hugely pleased with his crabs. They had them 
that night for dinner, and to add to the previous amusement, Mr. 
Ludlam praised them vastly. Mrs. Ludlam looked demurely at her 
plate, aware that her husband would not have eaten them had he 
known that they came to his table unpurified by any passage 
through markets, past the sterilizing influences of ice, sawdust and 
fishmongers’ hands. For food that had some recent trace of the mud 
of the river, or the manure of the garden, he had only horror: to 
such food clung bacilli, bacteria, viruses; no amount of washing 
alone could cleanse it, but only age and handling and, above all, a 
complete removal from its native environment. 

He did indeed eye Ulyssee one night, as he disappeared into the 
kitchen with the serving-plates. “How long is that fellow going on 
doing the cooking? Hasn’t he got enough to do around here, doing 
what I hired him to do? I thought I hired a couple.” 

Taken unawares, Mrs. Ludlam choked on a mouthful and sput- 
tered helplessly for a terrible moment. Though she had a goblet of 
water by her plate, Ulyssee came smoothly out of the kitchen with 
a little glass of water for her, on a tray. She drank it and thanked 
him, though she dared not look at him, and when he was out of the 
room, whispered, “Ssh! I think Frances left him.” 

“Left him!” roared Mr. Ludlam. She had not been paid to leave 
him; she had been paid to cook. 

“Or — I don’t know — she got sick, or I don’t know exactly what—” 
but she finished up suddenly, surprisingly, stubborn, “anyway, he 
cooks better than she did, and he attends to everything. What are 
you complaining about? He ought to get more money, is what I 
think.” 

Mrs. Ludlam said nothing to Ulyssee about this conversation; per- 
haps he had been listening at the door; but the fact was that the 
very next night, and thereafter, he wore for Mr. Ludlam’s benefit 
the white jackets that had previously been reserved for company 
occasions. They had the effect of silencing Mr. Ludlam entirely on 
the subject of Frances, and stiffening even further Mrs. Ludlam’s 
partisanship and pride, and this was very likely just what they had 
been meant to do. 


At about this time, the garden suddenly came to a peak of ex- 
cellence and joined in the generally satisfactory state of things in 
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the household. Mrs. Ludlam, who had had a premonition of deteat 
and despair in this garden of hers, gave credit where it was due, and 
blessed Ulyssee. The gardenia, so long obstinate, yielded to his 


persuasions and began to bioom savagely, sending through the 


window under which it grew such an overpoweringly sweet and 
heavy scent that Mrs. Ludlam could have wished for a less grateful 
plant. 1 he two hibiscus, young though they were, nevertheless pro 


duced her a flower apiece, every morning. ‘This was such a pace of 
fertility as she cared for: she left one bloom on the bush, and one 
bloom she cut, putting the brilliant red blossom into a saucer of 
water, a Limoges saucer, white and gold, that sat on a doily on the 
coftee-table of her living-room. The single huge flower on the bush 
looked exactly right, she thought; a dozen flowers would have 
looked ridiculous. 

She felt, at this moment in early summer, that the untroubled 
monotony in which she spent her time, suited her perfectly: garden 
and house delighted her eye, and she embraced her new country 
fervently, declaring that the South was the only place to live, and 
that she had become a real Southerner. Marketing, to which she 
went chauffeured by Ulyssee on mornings that they did not spend 
working in the garden, became an act of patriotism: when she 
bought five pounds of lard in which to fry chickens (and chickens 
served otherwise than fried was now unthinkable ), she felt that she 
was ardently saluting a flag; when she bought red snapper o1 
pickled peaches or hush puppies mix (things she had never before 
eaten in her life), she was pledging a passionate allegiance. She had 
her lunch, she took her nap, she departed to her bridge games with 
the devotion that a recent convert brings to his practise of ritual. 
And though her bridge, with its tiny losses and its minute victories, 
was the main business of her life, she even welcomed a run of un- 
distinguished cards, for it enabled her to say, with a charming drawl 
that echoed in her head long after her game was over and she had 
come home, “Baa.” The little syllable had a glamor and Southern 
strangeness in which she felt it a privilege to participate, for when 
she had first learned to play bridge, the manual had taught her to 
say “Pass.” On the never-to-be-forgotten day on which she had cast 
off the manual and set herself adrift on her first game with three 
other women, three Southern women, she had said, reeling with 
nervousness, “Pass.” “Baa,” her neighbor had rejoined. Once again 
safe at home, she had pondered this syllable, translating it “Buy.” 
It had a charming insouciance, an ease, a heedlessness of the manual 
that enchanted her; a day later she ventured on it herself. “I buy,” 
she remarked lightly, with pounding pulses. The heavens did not 
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fall; she repeated the phrase with innocent delight until, weeks later, 
some chance partner, smiling, replied, “Baa me.” By! thought Mrs. 
Ludlam, rocking with mortification. Or was it Bye? But she was 
becoming a Southerner: she did not let the thought of those dozens 
of “I buys” disturb her, though they aroused Northern memories of 
“I buy old gold,” “I buy old clothes,” which were dreadful, and the 
very next time that opportunity presented itself, tossed off “Baa 
me.” And with that, bridge took its place beside fried chicken, as 
an exercise in Southernness. 

Of all this, Ulyssee was the genius. A morning spent all by herself 
out in the garden, weeding under the blazing sun, would have been 
a weary and thankless struggle, pulling up one root where two 
were sure to grow. As it was, she weeded slowly, listening to rudi- 
mentary melodies in the changing drone of Ulyssee’s lawn-mower, 
and watching the straight blocks of newly-cropped lawn take shape, 
separated from each other by thin rows of fallen grass that began 
to yellow as she watched. He mowed steadily all the way up the 
lawn, and then all the way back, stopping to lean on his lawn- 
mower for a second while he dropped a word into her ear. She 
would ponder the word, while he turned and started back up the 
lawn again. 

“Bought that car on time,” said Ulyssee, as he and the lawn- 
mower reached Mrs. Ludlam by the azalea. They both looked at 
the convertible, gleaming splendidly near the front of the house. 
She nodded and he departed up the lawn. How had he paid for 
such a car, she wondered. They paid him forty dollars a week, now 
that he did the cooking too, but even so. . . . How like him, though, 
to come to work so grandly, rather than allow himself to be cram- 
med into the wretched bus that ran only once every fifteen minutes, 
and that was always too full of colored people going to work. By the 
time the lawn-mower came back down the lawn again, she was 
ready with her question. 

“Wasn't that car a lot of money?” she said promptly, in the instant 
of silence before he turned again. 

“Got to get a little fun, somehow,” he replied, and started off. 
“Don't do nobody no harm with it.” 

Feeling that she had been gently scolded, she weeded diligently 
for a minute and then suddenly ran into the house and came back 
with a glass and a bottle of cold soda-pop for him, just as he came 
abreast of the azalea again. 

Her beautiful garden, her elegant house diffused Ulyssee’s 
presence. In her friends’ houses, when she watched their maids, ill- 
tempered from having been distracted from daydream or washing- 
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machine, slap down wet glasses of iced-tea on rumpled paper lace, 
and vanish haughtily behind swinging doors, she dwelt with pleas- 


ure on the thought of Ulyssee’s dignity, and wondered idly at what 
leisurely concern he could be occupied now. 


There was no reason why this peaceful state of things should not 
have prolonged itself indefinitely, had Mrs. Ludlam been able to 
dwell only on what pleased her. Or perhaps she was not so much of 
a Southerner as she fancied herself, not quite in tune with the mood 
of the deepening summer, not quite able to regulate the limits of her 
concerns. Suddenly, as it seemed, the whole world rose up and 
struck at her. 

The first intimation she had that she would not continue sus- 
pended much longer in her condition of motionless contentment 
came from Ulyssee. She walked into the kitchen one day and found 
him grinning to himself in a welter of flour-tins, sugar-tins, bowls, 
sifters. 

“Oh,” said she, “a chocolate cake?” 

Still grinning, he shook his head. “Trying something new. 

She watched him for a moment while he juggled the eggs, twirled 
the wooden spoons like a drum major, and airily rained flour over 
everything. “What is funny?” she said, more sharply than she would 
have thought her feelings warranted. 

Ordinarily such a tone would have sobered him instantly, for 
thieir domestic dealings were carried on in a spirit of camaraderie, 
he ambitious for the moment only to produce a magnificent cake, 
and she anxious for everybody's sake that he should succeed. 
But now there was no such unity of aim between them; and besides, 
the mess he was making irritated her. 

“Don't drop those eggs, Ulyssee. What is so funny?” 

“The house next door,” he replied, “people been and bought it.” 

“What!” she said, suddenly alert, uncertain whether this was good 
news or bad. “How do you know?” 

“Georgia family,” he went on, “right down from Waycross.” 

“How did you find out?” 

“Got a girl in there right now, cleaning up and all, and furniture 
coming in right along. They got them a bar, a grand piano. . . .” He 
rolled his eyes and whistled. 

“You've been in there?” 

“That girl they got them, Mis’ Ludlam,” said he, tentatively 
coming to rest with a spoon upraised in the air, “mam, she a cousin 
of mine.” 

“Of yours?” she echoed, with nothing much in mind. 
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“Well,” he stirred the air with the spoon, “same thing, ain't it, 
cousin of my wife, cousin of mine?” 

“A cousin of your wife? You mean Frances?” 

“Her?” He drew back in dismay, and laid down the spoon. “She 
ain't no cousin of that Frances.” 

“You mean you've got another wife?” 

“Ain't got no other wife. Just got me the one wife.” 

“Well, why did you come here with Frances?” said Mrs. Ludlam 
helplessly, “why didn’t you come here with your wife?” and recall- 
ing that he had not only come with Frances, but had lived with 
Frances, unlawfully, illicitly, as it appeared, she regarded him with 
a troubled expression as one who had much to explain that was 
both difficult and important. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “my wife, she left me a couple of 
years back. Went to Georgia. Besides, she ain't alive no more.” 

“Oh, she’s dead,” said Mrs, Ludlam, feeling unconsciously that 
there was some grain of comfort in this. A bigamist, for example, he 
was at least not. 

But Ulyssee appeared to think this conversation had gone on long 
enough. He plugged in the mixer, and began such a din of beaters 
and a clatter of cake-pans as made further inquiry impossible. Mrs. 
Ludlam retired to the parlor to sit resting her forehead on her hand 
while she thought over this new light on Ulyssee. 

The house next door, as Ulyssee had put it, though separated from 
them by a distance that equalled as much as half a block, was 
nevertheless united with them by the fact that the two houses 
maintained in common terraced lawns that descended to the river. 
The line dividing the two properties was only theoretical, and Ulys- 
see had as a matter of course mowed the entire ground during all 
the time that the house had been untenanted. This connection be- 
tween the two residences implied some connection between the 
owners, Mrs. Ludlam irresistibly felt, though she herself was in- 
clined to regard the newcomers as rank foreigners, coming from a 
northerly direction, unassimilable except on the remote chance that 
they would be particularly desirable people indeed. How remote 
this chance was, nobody could know better than Mrs. Ludlam her- 
self, for had she not gladly shaken her Northernness from her in 
ardent naturalization? 


But to shake these Georgians from her would be impossible, for 
though they had not even moved into their house yet, they had 
already invaded hers, somehow, through the medium of Ulyssee. 
Already some alien influence was stirring the air and destroying the 
placidity that had pervaded it. Ulyssee, now, the good genius of the 
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place, was suddenly become a trouble and a worry to her. What 
was this tangle of wives and cousins? 

In addition, the cake that night was a failure, Ulyssee’s first. Mr. 
Ludlam ate a mouthful, spat it out, inspected his fork, inspected his 
plate, and angrily interrogated his wife. 

“What is this stuff?” 

She shook her head, aware that his complaint was justified, and 
rang the bell. 

“What is this stuff?” roared Mr. Ludlam to Ulyssee. He shattered 
the glassy brown topping to the cake and strewed crumbs all over 
the tablecloth. “It’s impossible to eat! What's it supposed to be?” 

“What kind of cake is this, Ulyssee?” said Mrs. Ludlam gravely. 

“Carmel, mam.” 

“Charcoal, you mean!” said Mr. Ludlam. “Tar!” 

“Could you give us something else for dessert, Ulyssee?” 

“Got some custard sitting there, mam.” 

“Custard will be fine.” 

“It ain't so cold, mam, needs cooling off.” 

“Bring it anyway, Ulyssee.” 

The custard, faintly curdy, arrived. Spooning it up, Mr. Ludlam 
muttered, “Car’mel! Fellow can't cook, that’s all.” Suddenly he 
bellowed, “How about that cook? I hired you a cook, didn’t I?” 

“I told you, she left him,” said Mrs. Ludlam, patiently. 

“Well, let him get another one, then. They aren't hard to find. 
Place is full of them!” 

The implications of her husband’s speech, dovetailing with her 
anxieties about Ulyssee’s involved family life, suddenly exploded 
within Mrs. Ludlam. She stood up, outraged. “How disgraceful!” 
she articulated tightly, without a trace of her Southern baa. “I never 
heard such an immoral suggestion in my life! Don’t you ever talk 
to me like that again!” But she sat down again and began to smooth 
a crease in the tablecloth. “What I mean is,” she said apologetically, 
and lowered her voice, “I think he’s in some kind of family trouble, 
and we have to sympathize with him. Down here people take a per- 
sonal interest in the help.” Seeing no softening of his furious ex- 
pression, she went on lamely, “When in the South, you know, do as 
the Southerners do.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Ludlam. 


She waited until Ulyssee informed her that the newcomers had 
moved in, and then she waited a week longer to give them time to 
get settled. On the day she had appointed for the business, she 
braced herself and just before lunch went to pay them a call. On 
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the porch, a strikingly beautiful colored girl rocked a red-haired 
baby to sleep and pretended not to notice Mrs. Ludlam when she 
came up the steps. 

“You must be Margaret,” said Mrs. Ludlam, pleasantly. 

“Yes, mam.” 

“I live next door. ls Mrs. Hart in?” 

“Yes, mam.” 

The girl had odd, light eyes, full of hostility, and a cold and 
sullen manner; otherwise she might well have been Ulyssee’s cousin, 
for she too was tall and had a magnificent figure, and wore her hair 
coiled perilously on top of her head, like an immense tiara. “Not 
that cousins resemble each other,” said Mrs. Ludlam to herself. 
Nevertheless, she felt somewhat reassured and pulled confidently 
at the brass ring in a lion’s mouth, a doorknocker that the Harts 
had fallen heir to. 

Mrs. Hart proved to be a woman of about the same age as herself, 
but untidy and sadly run to seed. “Land!” said Mrs. Ludlam to her- 
self (where a year ago she would have said “Heavens!” ), and noting 
the unrestrained bosom and the clearly-defined belly all too plain 
beneath an incredible cotton sunsuit, felt with distaste that such 
people would never do down here. 

“lL won't stay but a minute,” said Mrs. Ludlam, drawling. “Just 
wanted to drop by and see if there’s anything I can do.” She pro- 
duced a package decorated with a tight little knot of zinnias. “A 
pecan pie of Ulyssee’s. He makes wonderful pecan pies.” 

“Oh yes, we've already met him. Quite a character, isn't he?” 

“We think the world of Ulyssee,” said Mrs. Ludlam. “We couldn't 
do without him.” 

Mrs. Hart laughed, and gestured toward the front door. “He's our 
guarantee that Margaret'll be staying with us. For a while, anyway.” 
Mrs. Ludlam was offended, and laid the pecan pie down on a little 
table, with an air of disowning it, but Mrs. Hart paid this no atten- 
tion. “I’m sorry you can't meet the rest of the family,” she went on. 
“Johnny and Pop are out on the river, fishing their heads off, they 
can't get enough of it. The baby I guess you must have seen on your 
way in. I finished feeding him just before you came. Land,” she said, 
peering into the bosom of her sunsuit, “what a mess I am. I didn't 
even button up again.” 

Speechless, Mrs. Ludlam watched her button a few buttons. 

“I'm feeding him myself. It’s probably my last chance,” she smiled, 
“so 1 better make the most of it.” She finished with the buttons. 
“There, that’s better. | have three more, but they're with my hus- 
band’s mother for a few weeks. Five is about all I'll have, I guess. 
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Every time | get to feeling old, 1 have another baby, that’s what Pop 
says, but there comes a time, you know. . . .” 

Margaret came into the room, brushing her skirt. “Will that be 
all, mam?” she said distantly, looking out of the windows with an 
elaborately bored expression. 

“That'll be all, run along, have a good time.” When the girl had 
gone, Mrs. Hart laughed. “She’s been unbearable all day, 1 think 
she’s got a date with your houseboy.” 

Mrs. Ludlam stood up. “I'll have to be going now,” she said. 

Outside, she trembled with distaste. A thundercloud stood in the 
blue sky overhead, a curl of Spanish moss lay in her path on the 
flagstones, and ‘Margaret, rolling her hips, was disappearing across 
the terraces in the direction of Ulyssee’s kitchen. Mrs. Ludlam, of 
necessity, went the same way. 

Within her house it was dark and cool. The blinds had all been 
pulled down, and there was no sound, Ulyssee was nowhere to be 
seen, but he had set out a lunch for her in the kitchen, putting a 
doily over the formica table-top and a little pot of zinnias just by 
her glass of iced tea. The tea, still full of cubes, was covered with 
a coaster, and on the coaster lay a note. “Mr. called,” it read, “stay- 
ing out, will not eat home tonight, and I am going fishing now.” 

He must just have gone, she thought, and unlocking the door 
that led from kitchen to garage, put out her head and called 
“Ulyssee!” Nobody answered. In a corner of the garage, in its usual 
place, stood his crab trap; beside it, his fishing pole, its cane sections 
tied together with a string, as usual; and by these things, on a hook, 
hung his dungarees. “Fishing!” thought Mrs. Ludlam resentfully, 
and turning back, looked with no enthusiasm at the glass of tea still 
sitting under its coaster. 

Lunch over, a lunch that she had hardly been able to eat, so 
sharp, so disgusting was the image of Mrs. Hart, heaving and spill 
ing out of her clothes and practically in the act of spawning before 
her very eyes, Mrs. Ludlam lay wearily down on her bed and tried 
to compose herself. oe she reflected, nothing at all was as it 
had been a month ago. Calamity, dissolution was all about her. 
What had only yesterday been blooming, today was overripe. The 
roses, for which she had amused herself by painting a trellis, were 
in such haste to die that the very buds hi id curling tips of brown; 
dreadful and scentless, they burst into fearful multiudes of bloom 
that stayed hardly long e nough to be cut. She had filled the vases 


on her table and dresser only a few hours ago, and already the first 


smell of decomposing roses was drifting by her. 
Although sleep did not come, she lay on her bed for nearly an 
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hour, alternately planning the menu of a luncheon party she was 
giving the next day, and railing at Ulyssee for having disappeared 
before she could consult him. As it was, she would have to take 
the car and do the marketing by herself, and trust that he would 
fancy making whatever she should choose. She reflected that a 
month ago she would have given none of this a thought, blithely 
confident that Ulyssee could do anything at all, and she had only 
to clap her hands. The caramel cake and the grainy custard ob- 
truded across her thoughts, and for a moment she regretted Frances. 
Mr. Ludlam was perhaps right: they had hired a couple, and 
Ulyssee’s elusive and incomprehensible private life was really no 
responsibility of theirs. It was all very well to sympathize, to make 
allowances, but right was right, and principles were principles, and 
there were limits even to being a Southerner. Perhaps, after all, she 
was carrying this too far. 

He was still not back when she returned from her marketing, and 
as the afternoon waned and evening came, gradually it occurred to 
her that he would not be back at all that day. Too mystified to be 
angry, she said nothing to Mr. Ludlam about it, and herself boiled 
a chicken for the salad before she went to bed. 

In the morning, wearing a loose, flowered wrapper, she stuck 
plastic toothpicks into pickles and pearl onions, and only with the 
greatest difficulty could she tear herself away from the kitchen 
clock in order to go and dress. With her blouse on, but without her 
skirt, and in her stocking feet, she ran back into the kitchen to set 
the pearl onions on paper lace, and stood suddenly confounded by 
the hour. Nine-thirty and everything was yet to be made, the salad, 
the rolls, the cold soup, the cream... . . She tossed on a skirt and 
slippers, in a panic, and got out her car. Backing out of the drive- 
way, she saw Margaret crossing the street, indolently wheeling the 
red-haired baby to the lawn. 

“Margaret!” she screamed, putting her head out of the car. 

Margaret looked up briefly, considered the landscape for an 


instant, and then approached the car, undulating violently. 
“Margaret, what's become of Ulyssee?” 


“Can't say what become of him, mam.” Margaret said this calmly, 
with a faint smile, and regarded her fingernails. 

“Haven't you seen him?” 

“No mam, not recently | ain't.” She shrugged and slowly began 
to wheel the baby away. When she had gone a few yards, she 
turned her head. “He did bring me to work this morning.” 

“What!” said Mrs. Ludlam, stricken. “He was here this morning!” 
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“Brought me to work in his car.” A slow smile spread across Mar 
garet’s face, and she continued on her way. 

“That devil,” thought Mrs. Ludlam, starting the car. “He knew I 
was giving a luncheon today.” 

She raced nervously along the road to the center of town, with 
only an inexact idea of where she was going His address ona slip 
of paper that he had given her when he and Frances had first come 
to her 115% St. Catherine’s Walk — led her through the heart of 
the town out to a neighborhood where St. Catherine's Place grew 
ragged, sparsely settled, and given over to gas stations and barber 
shops. When these, and subsequently the pavement, trickled out, 
St. Catherine’s Place became St. Catherine’s Walk, and with a sud 
den new vitality, supported two uneven rows of wooden bungalows, 
mostly unpainted and heavily adorned with lines of washing. In 
spite of the extreme precision of the address she had distinguish 
ing even the fraction of a house she had trouble discovering 
where she was, for not one of the bungalows appeared to be num- 
bered, and it was only the eventual glimpse she had of the bur 
gundy Buick convertible gleaming by itself in the sunlight down the 
street that marked Ulyssee’s residence. 


She had no idea what she meant to say to him, other than that 


he must immediately go back with her to cook and serve the lunch. 
“All very well,” she had said to herself, driving past the barbershops 
and the gas stations, “to be easygoing, to act like a Southerner and 
take the right attitude, but all the obligations oughtn’t to be on one 
side.” The thought of Margaret crossed her mind at precisely the 
moment when St. Catherine’s Place, turning itself into St. Cather- 
ine’s Walk, confirmed the accuracy of the route she had chosen; it 
attracted to itself the decisiveness and self-confidence she had not 
had while she was still dubious about her road. “But that impossible 
carrying-on and immorality and to-do about wives and cousins and 
fishing, I simply refuse to stand for!” 

This brought her as far as the Buick, and with a clearly discern- 
ible note of determination and outrage, she honked her horn half 
a dozen times. A young colored woman, with her head tied up in a 
stocking and a broom in her hand, came to the door rather breath- 
less and looked at Mrs. Ludlam with large, scared eyes. 

“Where's Ulyssee?” said Mrs. Ludlam. 

Ulyssee?” She looked back into the house, hesitating. “He sleep- 
ing. 

“Sleeping! You go wake him up, then.” 

“Yes'm.” But she continued to hesitate and look behind her, with- 
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out moving. “He only just come in a little while ago, mam, drivin’ 
all night with the people he works for, on a trip. Only just off to 
sleep now, mam.” 

Mrs. Ludlam closed her eyes. “Oh, what a story!” But an idea 
smote her suddenly, and she opened her eyes. “And who are your” 

“I'm —” The young woman stuck fast. 

“Never mind, I know. Go wake him up.” When the girl dis- 
appeared, she sighed wearily. “He’s not a man, he’s a giant.” Frances 
(and the contemporary shadows at whose existence Frances had 
hinted ), Rosetta, Margaret, and now this unhappy young woman 
with a stocking on her head, and all within as little as six months! 
Well, this should go on no longer. It might be thought to be none 
of her business, and it might be thought a foreign attitude to take. 
Nevertheless, she meant to put an end to it. She would let him cook 
the lunch today and serve it; and when her guests should have gone, 
she would give him his choice: he could either go, then and there, 
and she would be far from coaxing him to stay. But if he chose to 
stay, he must acquire more acceptable domestic arrangements. Mrs. 
Hart, for instance, might countenance the association between Ulys- 
see and Margaret, if she liked; but she herself would not. 

“Mis’ Ludlam, mam!” Ulyssee emerged smiling, stretching his 
arms and greeting her cordially. 

His manner disarmed her, and before she quite realized the in- 
justice she did to her own attitude, she smiled at him in return. 
But recovering herself, she said, “I thought we were having a party 
today. People in for lunch.” 

“A party?” He sounded genuinely surprised, and appeared to 
think for a moment, doing small sums on his fingers to help him 
cerebrate. “What day today?” he asked her suddenly, looking out at 
her keenly. 

“Thursday.” 

He beat his hand with his fist, and guffawed. “Thursday!” Turn- 
ing from Mrs. Ludlam to an unseen audience, “Course it’s Thursday! 
oe havin’ a party Thursday, knew that right along.” Without warn- 

¢, he subsided. “Thought it was Wedne sday today,” and looking 
- os amicably, he opened the door of the Buick. 

His composure irritated her. “No,” she said crossly, “I don’t want 
to drive back myself. You drive us back in my car, and you can go 
home tonight by bus.” Like a lot of other people, she added silently, 
and do you good, too. 

His smile faded, and he looked at her with such obvious concern 
for her health and her spirits, shaking his head gently at her show 
of unreasonableness, that she felt ashamed. But she stuck to her 
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guns, and he got in and drove her home somewhat slowly, as if he 
were chauffeuring an invalid, and holding his head to one side a 


little, the better to catch any stray sigh or complaint. 


She did not soften, though the soup was remarkably good — 
better than she could have hoped for it, under the circumstances, 
and prettier too, each bowl coming to the table icy cold, with three 
green-ringed slices of cucumber clinging unce rtainly together to 
make a delicate, pale raft that supported a sprig of parsley — and 
though Ulyssee, in and out of the dining-room noiselessly, was as 
disembodied as his white jacket and his handsome person would 
let him be. Nor did she mean to soften. “Ulyssee,” she intended to 
say, in such a tone as would make him drop whatever he was doing. 
“Let us understand each other. This is a big house and Mr. Ludlam 
and I engaged a couple to look after it. Now either you work here 
with your wife, and I mean your real wife, I want no repetition of 
Frances, or —” 

Lunch over, she and her friends went to sit in the living-room 
where Ulyssee, unbidden, had set out four chairs and a cardtable, 
with two fresh decks of cards, and a little china ash-tray by each 
place. Suppose, however, that he should reply that his wife was ill, 
too frail to work, pregnant perhaps, or tied down with tiny children, 
or, possibly, simply not a cook. One could not brutally dismiss so 
devoted a servant without considering, without making allowances 
for these things. . . . 

“Two spades,” said Mrs. Ludlam’s neighbor. 

“Pass,” she replied. It was the best sign in the world that she was 
far away and abstracted, for she had not said “pass” for months. 
In fact, she was so preoccupied that she did not even notice this 
failure of her adopted idiom. Nonsense, she would begin by making 
allowances, and they would all end up just where they were, with 
Ulyssee alone in the house, and that Margaret infesting the place, 
and re petitions of yesterday's “fishing.” She had given the crab trap 
a significant kick, earlier, when they had entered the kitchen from 
the garage, but he had pretended to notice nothing. 

Sometime during the afternoon — she had no notion of the score 
and could hardly have said which rubber it was — just when the 
heat of the day, gathering, was so intense that it had become diffi- 
cult to breathe, a storm came up. Thunderclouds that ordinarily 
hovered ineffectually, like vultures at a great distance, suddenly 
massed overhead, thick and black. 

“My,” said one of Mrs. Ludlam’s guests, “we're in for a bit of 
rain. I hope Pearlene has sense enough to go shut my windows, at 
home.” Listening, Mrs. Ludlam heard through seve ral closed doors 
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the sound of her bedroom windows being shut. She might, perhaps, 
phrase it more gently: “This house is too big for you to look after, 
all by yourself, and do the cooking too; do you know a good cook 
you would recommend us, to work here with you?” But no, this 
would not do, for it would in no way circumvent Margaret. 

“Crack!” went the weeping willow across her windows, with the 
rising of the wind. A bolt of lightning shot through the living-room, 
and Mrs. Ludlam screamed. 

“Sorry,” she said, smiling at herself. “I’m still not used to these 
Southern storms, everything gets so wild.” Within the house there 
began an ominous rattling of Venetian blinds, and outside, the 
slashing of palm fronds. “Everything's getting ready to go to pieces, 
it always seems.” The rose-trellis was actually weaving back and 
forth; it would never stand up under such a wind; the garden would 
be in ruins. 

“Four spades!” 

What if she advertised for a cook, or better still, went to an 
agency? “I want a cook; she has to be a good cook, young, and a 
beauty, even more beautiful than my neighbor's nursemaid, who is 
one of the most magnificent creatures you ever saw.” 

There was another flash of lightning, and a crack of thunder that 
exploded right in the room, as it seemed. The willow flung itself 
madly round the house. 

“Look at that, will you?” said the mistress of Pearlene, pointing. 
Ulyssee was out in the garden, with the willow slashing past him, 
bracing the frail trellises with lines from the house and the palms. 
“Where did you ever find such a wonder?” 

“If he’s ever looking for another job. . . .” said Mrs. Ludlam’s 
partner, and tapped herself significantly on the hand. 

But it was insane to be taking on like this about Margaret. Her 
effect would wear off with time, probably with only a little time. 
Live and let live; Ulyssee was possibly a shade more susceptible 
than most, that was all. Her three friends, had they known that she 
was meaning to quarrel with him over romantic irregularities, would 
think she was crazy. “You Northerners,” they would say — they 
would not say Yankees, as she had expected when she had first come 
here — “You Northerners, forever fussing. Why don’t you relax? 
Don’t look at what you don’t like, is all.” 

Suddenly the noise and the lightning ceased, the willow slack- 
ened, and in their place came the rain, falling in sheets over the 
windows. 

“My, he'll be drenched,” said Mrs. Ludlam placidly. She looked 
at the score pad, seeing the numbers for the first time, and then 
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looked at her hand with interest. “Did anybody speak?” 

And as quickly as it had come, the storm subsided. The sun re- 
appeared, palely for a few moments, and then as blazing as before. 
There was the sound of bedroom windows being opened. A steamy 


smell rose from the azalea and entered the living-room. Ulyssee, 
apparently untouched by so much as a drop of rain, came in aloof 
and noiseless, carrying a tray of coke-floats. He looked at Mrs. Lud- 
lam for an instant; she nodded approvingly, and they exchanged 
the most imperceptible of smiles. 

“Leave us something cold for supper, Ulyssee, and then you can 
go, before the buses fill up.” 

“Five diamonds!” said her neighbor triumphantly. Margaret, un- 
accompanied by the baby, appeared for a moment at the end of the 
lawn and vanished. A rose in a bowl of water on a table at Mrs. 
Ludlam’s elbow suddenly and silently shed all its petals at once; 
the stalk by itself looked hideous and bald, and Mrs. Ludlam 
sithed. 

“Baa,” she said peacefully. 


The Hollow Swan 
BY R. FRANK MORRISON 


His mantle mirror, vaulted 
through another facing, 

in fine Victorian frames contains 
the hollow swan. 


The hollow swan, glass blown and turned, 
is beautiful to see so clearly through, 

though flawed. 

One claw curls under there 

(see? It is a claw, 

for all the webbing between, as though 

the author had intended otherwise, or else 
observed his models better than most). 

And where the claw curls, striking the breast, 
a chip. 

The lady who kept him once plucked at the fault, 
daily. She liked it. 

“Right not this swan,” she said once, 
turning a jading eye and looking wise. 





“The line too firmly drawn 
destroys 

him who is of glass, 
whose breath is noise. 


“He who is of glass, 

the crystal stone— 

he must be perched in mirrors where the cry 
moist shattered fingers from the wings withdraw 
is safe. And there beyond, 

see what explosions devolve eye’s nothingness 
thrusting the infinite silver 

place of his float. 


“Lock tight the doors! 

Springing from glass through glass, the hollow swan, 
launching glass wings, will fly 

farther in us than even sun 

can fall toward eye. .. .” 


I can remember how she turned to cry. 
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A Record of Many Voices 
The Complaints of Jules Laforgue 


BY WILLIAM JAY SMITH 


LES COMPLAINTES, THE FIRST VOLUME published by Jules Laforgue 
during his brief life, expressed immediately and firmly a poetic per- 
sonality with whnteh succeeding generations would have to deal. 
The poems in the Complaintes are so very different from those of 
Le Sanglot de la Terre that one would think at first that they were 
the work of another poet. But the change is not so extraordinary as 
it seems; it is merely a shift in tone. The poet treats the same major 
themes but in a minor key, the macrocosm is reduced to microcosm: 
the instrument is smaller, but capable nevertheless of vibrant 
echoes. The pale, serious young organist in the loft is replaced by 
the nimble, playful, sentimental organ-grinder on the street corner. 
The cosmic is dealt with in terms of the ordinary and everyday. 
When the volume was virtually complete, Laforgue wrote to his 
sister that he had given up his ideal of philosophical poetry: “I find 
it stupid to speak in a booming voice and adopt a platform manner. 
Today when I am more sceptical and don’t get so easily carried 
away and moreover control my language in more minute clown-like 
fashion, | write little whimsical poems with only one aim in view: 
to be original at any cost.” Lofty poetic diction gives way to popular 
speech; no subject is either too grand or too trivial to be treated. 
The romantic dirges of the early unpublished volume are replaced 
by complaintes, popular laments patterned after ballads of the sort 
people had sung for centuries. The words of the two titles are 
significant — sanglot and complainte — for they suggest the fact 
that Laforgue thought of the earth as a living and suffering thing: 
O terre, 6 terre, 6 race humaine, 
Vous me faites bien de la peine. 

The lines are said in mockery, but they are meant. 

Here is the Laforgue we have come to know. Here more than 
anywhere else in his work the poet has put down the world of the 
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quartier, the hotel room, the café, the gas-lit street with all the 
people who frequent it. He has recorded for all time the twilit 
atmosphere of the suburbs with the little girl playing the piano 
somewhere in the distance, the sadness of Sunday. One could list 
the titles of hundreds of books, plays, and songs that go right back 
to this Parisian universe that Laforgue made his own. Here are the 
“one-night cheap hotels” and “sawdust restaurants” that caught the 
imagination of T. S. Eliot and have continued to fascinate his 
readers: 

La nuit bruine sur les villes; 

Se raser le masque, s orner 

D’un frac deuil, avec art diner, 

Puis, parmi des vierges débiles, 

Prendre un air imbécile. 


The whole of “Prufrock” is there. 

No one has been more succesful than Laforgue in bringing the 
machinery, the shabby and sordid décor of modern life into poetry, 
right down to the “marbre banal du lavabo.” One feels that he was 
compelled to make poetry out of everything, omitting, as Arthur 
Symons pointed out, no hour of the day or night. He does not 
always succeed, of course, but the attempt is impressive. Every- 
thing animate or inanimate, has its rhythm and its song, clocks and 
foetuses, pine trees and bells, wind and stars, space and time. He 
attempts throughout to record a world that is living, moving, breath- 
ing, ticking, grinding. In “Complainte des débats mélancoliques et 
littéraires” he writes 

Deux frictions de vie courante 

T’auront bien vite exorcisé. 
It is the sounds of vie courante, “running life,” like running water, 
that he catches in the rhythms of popular songs, nursery tunes, old 
refrains. The instrument, the reed-pipe, on which the poet plays 
these melodies is the “chalumeau de ses nerfs”; and Laforgue uses 
the word calamus of Walt Whitman, whom he admired and trans- 
lated. 

Laforgue stated that the reader of the Complaintes would be ab- 
solutely overcome by a glance at the table of contents; the list of 
titles is indeed staggering. Among them are: Complaint of the 
Voices under the Buddhistic Fig Tree, Complaint of pianos heard 
in the suburbs, Complaint of a certain Sunday, Complaint of an- 
other Sunday, Comp!aint of the poet's foetus, Complaint of difficult 
puberties, Complaint of the moon in the provinces, Complaint of the 
incurabie angel, Complaint of prehistoric nostalgias, Complaint of 
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the blackballed, Complaint of the wind that is bored at night, Com 
plaint of the tall pines around an abandoned villa, Complaint of 
time and her lady friend, space, Complaint on the Complaints, Com 
plaint-Epitaph. One of the most amusing and typical of the poems 
is the “Complaint of the poor Knight Errant,’ which begins with 
the Knight Errant asking: 


Jupes des quinze ans, aurores de femmes, 
Qui veut, enfin, des palais de mon ime? 


But the young ladies will have none of the “palaces of his soul” and 
the pilgrimage of the poor knight concludes thus: 


—Mais jai beau parader, toutes sen fichent! 
Et je repars avec ma folle affiche, 
Boniment incompris, piteux sandwiche: 
Au Bon Chevalier-Errant, 
Restaurant, 
Hotel meublé, Cabinets de lecture, prix courants. 


The Knight-Errant is reduced to base reality: he is the man between 
the sandwich-boards wandering up and down the sidewalk, and the 
“palaces of the soul” are the rooms at The Knight-Errant, the hotel- 
restaurant he advertises. Laforgue’s genius is verbal, everything 
exists on the surface, but always for the sake of what lies below it. 
Here we have the inner man, the introvert, buttressed against the 
external world, but held and contained within it: the man who is 
literally a sandwich. 

The Complaintes is the record of many voices seeking to become 
one. In the “Complainte propitiatoire 4 linconscient,” which opens 
the volume after the “Préludes autobiographiques,” Laforgue ad- 
dresses the Unconscious: 


Que votre inconsciente Volonté 
Soit faite dans |'Eternité! 


And he means what he says. The Unconscious is what the poet saw 
as “the law of the world, which is the great melodic voice resulting 
from the symphony of the consciousness of races and individuals.” 
Laforgue gives to Hartmann’s metaphysical concept a psychological 
and imaginative extension. Poetry for him was no longer the ro- 
mantic outpourings of the individual, as it had been in his early 
poems, but rather the expression of the many individuals that go to 
make up the one. The strength of the Complaintes lies in Laforgue’s 
realization of the complex nature of the subconscious mind. Al- 
though he affected the air of a dilettante, he was a psychologist in 
poetry long before the advent of modern psychology. The discover- 
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ies of Freud and Jung, which lie behind so much of the writing of 
the twentieth century, owe a great deal to Hartmann. Laforgue’s 
interest in the Unconscious and his interpretation of it prepared the 
way, in a very real sense, for Eliot and Joyce. 

Behind all the rhythms of these poems there is one fundamental, 
immediate rhythm which Laforgue strives to set down: it is the 
human heart-beat. This is made clear in what was probably the first 
complainte that he composed, the “Chanson du petit hypertroph- 
ique: 


C'est d'un’ maladie d’ coeur 
Quest mort’, m’a dit I'docteur, 
Tir-lan-laire! 
Ma pauv’ mere; 
Et que jirai la-bas, 
Fair’ dodo z’avec elle. 
Jentends mon coeur qui bat, 
C'est maman qui m/‘appelle! 


The poet is too close to his subject for this to be a successful poem, 
but it strikes the keynote of the work. The reader hears in the lines 
— in the dropping of the mute e’s and the linking of the vowels with 
the z sound as would popular street-singers — exactly what the boy 
hears, the thumping heart and the voice of the mother calling from 
beyond the grave. Death is always somewhere between the lines of 
the poems, and accounts for their effect of urgency, their hurried 
manner, their staccato beat. 

The idea of writing complaintes came to Laforgue, he tells us, 
during the carnival which followed the dedication of the Lion de 
Belfort in the Place Denfert-Rochereau on 20 September 1880. In 
November 1882 he had composed only five complaintes; by August 
1883 he had written forty (ten were to be added later). He began 
immediately to look for a publisher, and finally agreed to pay Léon 
Vanier, who had published Verlaine’s poems, to bring out the book. 
Vanier was so long, however, in getting around to it that the work 
did not appear until July 1885, by which time the author had al- 
ready embarked on other important projects. 

What impressed, surprised, and confounded Laforgue’s contem- 
poraries was not only his innovations in rhythms and rhyme, but the 
freedom of his vocabulary, his appropriation of popular speech and 


his invention of words. He introduced words from every branch of 
human activity, mixing them together as if they naturally belonged 
side by side and came as readily to the tongue as the simplest child’s 
phrase. Terms from philosophy, biology, medicine, phrases from 
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aesthetics, sentimental song titles, words from billboards and ad 
vertisements all mingle in such a fashion that one has the impression 
at times that the poems are collages made up from the pages of a 
daily newspaper. Not content with giving existing words new mean- 
ings, the poet invents new ones whenever it serves his purpose. 
He combines two words of very different sense which bear some 
orthographical resemblance; he makes nouns of adjectives and ad- 
jectives of nouns: 
Dans les soirs, 


Feu d’artificeront envers vous mes sens encensoirs. 


which might be translated: 
My censer-y senses 


Will firework toward you through the evenings. 


Much of the punning and verbal invention is, of course, quite un 
translatable into English: “cloches exilescentes des dies iraemissi- 


bles,” “s'in-Pan-tiltrer,” “sangsuelles,” “crucifiger.” Nor does it always 
go so well in French; far from it. Marcel Raymond remarks that the 
“marriages biscornus” of some of these verbal associations have the 
appearance of laboratory products. Laforgue himself was later to 
realize that he had overdone these extravagances, and yet, in his 


campaign against the cliché and the hackneyed phrase, he was try 
ing tor, and at times achieved, a kind of verbal freedom that had not 
existed in France since Rabelais. 

English, because of its double Anglo-Saxon and Latin roots, 
lends itself more readily than French to verbal dislocation and in- 
vention. And if we cannot translate many of the phrases of La- 
forgue, we can point to a contemporary English parallel. It exists 
where one would least expect to tind it — in the nonsense poems 
and prose of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll. It is doubtful that 
Jules Laforgue ever read Lear, but as an admirer of Kate Greenaway 
and Caldecott, he would certainly have approved of Lear's drawings 
for children; and he would surely have delighted in such words as 
“runcible,” “plumdomphious,” “sponge-taneously,” and “scroobious.” 
Lear and Laforgue, in their different ways, were revolting against 
the poetic eloquence of their day, an eloquence of which at the 
same time they had great appreciation. Laforgue admired the poems 
of Hugo, Lear wept on hearing the lyrics of Tennyson. Like Lear, 
Laforgue was unique in poetry, and like him he was an innovator: 
they both sang “warbling songs with a silvery voice and in a minor 
key.” Laforgue is perhaps elsewhere more poignant and moving, 
but with this book he gave modern poetry, French and English, a 
new direction and a new life. 
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COMPLAINT OF THE GOOD DEAD GIRL 


Along the avenue she fled; 

And in a daze I followed, too. 

“I see I'm not unknown to you; 

You know me well,” her dark eyes said. 


And in a daze I followed, too! 
Grief-stricken eyes, mouth budding red; 
Why it was I can’t have said 

I knew this dream still-born but true. 


Eyes over-ripe, mouth budding red, 
White carnation veined with blue; 
Only a still-born dream, it’s true, 

For now the dream is truly dead. 


Lie there, carnation veined with blue; 
Life will go on, it must be said, 
Without you — who are truly dead - 
And I will go home hungry, too! 


I didn’t know her, it is true. 


COMPLAINT OF LORD PIERROT 


By the light of the moon, 
My friend Pierrot, 

Let us go, costumed, 

To preside up there. 
Christ can take it, 

My brain is dead. 

Let us gape at the moon 
With mouths rounded. 


Descend, Unconscious, through our reflexes, 
Mix up cards, dictionaries, sexes. 


First, let us whirl round ourselves in a spell! 
(Flesh, to be used, must be shaken well.) 


I'm as chaste and pure as a lamp when it’s late, 
As soft as an old engraving plate. 


Plump Venus, already as drunk as a lord, 
Is out there swooning upon the strand. 
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Good people, respectable and bored, 

Your hour of delirium’s at hand. 

Throw the sheets, Corybant, to the four winds! 
Unhitch your modesty, down with your lines! 
Costumed in white, I'll play the swan, 

After us the Deluge, O my Leda! 


Until your glassy eyes revolve, 
And horrid laughter shakes your spine, 
Hop! Along pale horizons let's 
Dash off our buffoon minuets! 
The universe without a doubt 
Is inside out! ... 


That does you justice, Lord Pierrot, 
On with the show! 


—Ah, if only a woman were to come to me, 
Ready to drink from my lips or die! 


A nobler conquest, it should be said, 
No woman in her wildest dreams ever made. 


May God grant me leave until that day 
To live in the same old compromised way. 


Where does human or divine 
Dignity begin or end? 


Let us juggle entities: 

Pierrot trembles, the Almighty leads! 
Now you see them, now you don't, 
Now you don't, and now you do, 
All opposites are the same, 


And the Universe will not suffice! 


And having adopted as my aim 


A life of impossibility, 


I feel less and less localized. 


— That does you justice, Lord Pierrot, 
On with the show! 


— It was so very warm, so dry. 

Now it is raining, my pretty maids! 
Greek-nosed Venuses in woodland glades 
Are sniveling. 
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— Oh! now that isn’t so droll; 
Has Pierrot forgotten his réle? 


A strange lamp swings in my sorry brain. . . 
Bah! I'll go spend the night on the train, 


Certain my whole life will be 
As unhappy as the stones. (Repeat) 


ANOTHER COMPLAINT OF LORD PIERROT 


Here's the woman who will make all womankind crystal] clear! 
So before she starts, let us tell her with perfect ease: 
“The sum of the angles of a triangle, sweetheart dear, 

Is equal to one hundred and eighty degrees.” 


She: “God, but I love you, my darling, you are a dream!” 

I: “God will reward his own, I-do believe.” 

She, cut to the quick: “You're my keyboard’s only theme.” 
I; “All is purely relative.” 


Then, opening wide her eyes, quite run-of-the-mill, 
She says: “If you don't love me, there are plenty of others who do!” 
One eye intent upon the Unconscious still, 

I answer: “Thank you, not bad; and your” 


“Let's play Fidelity!” “What on earth is the use?” 

“One might as well play to lose, that much is clear.” 

“And you'll be the first to tire of it, I am sure.” 
“After you, if it please you, dear.” 


And when upon my page one night she dies — how 

Lovely! — I, feigning not to believe she is dead, 

Will murmur: “With so much to live for, really now! 
Did we mean everything we said?” 


COMPLAINT ON CERTAIN TRYING OCCASIONS 


The west is red with Cosmogonies! 
Ah, but this Life is a daily grind! .. . 
And we would do well to bear in mind 
Our essential mediocrity . . . 


We would gladly admit to certain things 
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Which might surprise us on our way, 
If in the end we could really see 
Ourselves through all our posturing! 


We would drain the blood of Silence, 
Break off the banishment of talk; 

And yet we're stopped! — the ladies balk 
At delicate problems of precedence. 


The injured, grave, superior air 
Which they adopt will well express 
Thanks to what superaesthetic mess 
How utterly charming women are. 


Now one of them has lost her ring, 

And we would help her, would we not, 
Find it? — where, in this vacant lot? 
A token of LOVE, a lovely thing! 


How utterly charming women are! 


JULES LAFORGUE 





Santa Sabina 


BY CHARLES G. BELL 


Fleeing from Naples where the reek of war 

Was on the breath like the belch of rotten food — 

Not only the random gutted walls, but the bruised 
Complex of man (they say a gangrenous wound 

Will glow in the dark — strange flashes from Naples too: 


The slum-hole restaurant in the Tribunale, 
Crowds pouring by, the blind singer, two girls 
Standing in the door, down the skirt of one 
A trickle of milk, their laugh, the lifted blouse, 
A folded rag laid on breasts overflowing — 


Too fecund city — a boy of thirteen, unlucky 
Age, no hands, one foot, one blown out eye, 
One bleared, rising like hydra from the crowded 
Way, imploring stumps of mortality: 
“Bombardimento. . . tutta la famiglia. . . morta.” ) 


From Naples fleeing, | climbed the Aventine 

That morning of Palm Sunday, entered the serene 

Retreat of aisles and alabaster panes, 

The church of Holy Sabina, of the columned calm, 
From the cloister heard the procession of the palms, 


The responsive phrase, the knocking at the gate, 

The opening, the lingering divine chant, 

“Libera me,” a green eternal island: — 

From the crushing of Rome this peace flowed like honey; 
But what ripens on our tree of pains past or to come? 
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The Day We Left ‘Tecumcarl 


BY GEORGE RICHARD HERMAN 


SLIM AND ME SAW THE WRECK and went down there. We squatted 
down next to where the guy’s head and shoulders stuck out from 
under the car, and we started talking to him. I told him that some 
body had gone for the ambulance, and Slim rolled him a smoke. We 
were both out of tailor-mades, so Slim rolled him as good a one as 
you'd want, and lit it for him. 

There was some feller at the top of the bank told us not to go 
down there because the car was going to roll on down any second, 
but Slim said we'd go down and take a look anyway. 

At first the guy couldn't take the cigarette in his mouth because 
he was hollering and trying to say some prayer that he couldn't 
seem to remember at the same time. Slim asked him what his name 
was, and he didn’t answer, but just kept up his screeching, so Slim 
and me started talking to each other like he wasn't there at all. Slim 
brought up the time the saddlebronc rolled with him at Cheyenne, 
and that reminded me of the braymee bull that fell on me up in 
Calgary. But seeing that the car looked to roll on him any time, we 
got to talking about other things. Slim looked down toward the 
crick that went past below us, and started talking about catching 
fish. 

Once the guy started smoking the cigarette he quieted down. 
He said his name was Gordon, and he was going to Salt Lake City 
to get a job. Mostly he talked about his legs. He couldn't feel them. 
He kept saying that he was going to die, and I said it sure looked 
that way, and Slim told me to stop talking nonsense. 

Slim got the feller to talking about L.A. where he was raised, and 
about his girl friends down there. He talked until his eyes started 
turning smoky-like, then he rested. For all the talking, we hadn't 
been there more’n five, ten minutes. Slim stood up once to get the 
kinks out of his legs, and Gordon blinked his eyes and started to get 
the same look back on his face as he had when we first come. Slim 
didn’t pay it no attention, but squatted down again and rolled him 
another cigarette. 
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After a while he asked for something to hold in his hand. Slim 
and me looked at each other, not knowing what he meant. | said 
I had a church picture of Angel Gaberal that a girl in Pendleton 
gave me that I always carried when I was riding, but it got throwed 
away with some old clothes. Gordon said anything would do, just 
anything, so Slim handed him a silver dollar. He clutched the dollar 
tight in his good hand, and Slim and me went on talking. After he 
hadn't opened his eyes or moved for a long time, Slim felt of his 
wrist, and we got up and went back up the bank. There was quite 
a crowd of tourists there by then. 

Just after we crossed the road and climbed into our pick-up, the 
ambulance come, and we passed the wrecker about a mile down 
the road. 


A Visit to Heaven 
BY KENNETH PITCHFORD 


I saw no children in all that town; 

the citizenry fell to in love or hate, 

though always without an issue in birth 

or death; nor joy nor pleasure, though the sun 


fell through no grimy choir of smoke stack spires 
and took the air with an unusual clarity. 

And yet these lucencies of weather enfevered no one 
who went his rounds as in a trance, not seeing 
where Lust that leapt once like a spotted leopard 
slept at doorways with spittle-spotted tongue. 


There was a singing bird within each radio, 
but never news; for nothing ever happened; 
their righteousness exceeded all desire; 

nor catgut in the concert hall or alley, 

no mask of hunger or of formal ball, 

no plain deceit or honesty or grief. 


—All of which I was most surprised to see; 

but though in short I admired all that order, 

their white-washed buildings and their golden streets, 
I longed at last for my familiar hell 

where lovers and philosophers still smelt 

soft tears, hard diamonds, from the soot of living. 
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MELLEL COMMENT ase 


NOBODIES OF PROMINENCE 
BY W. D. SNODGRASS 


In 1942, Greta Garbo was “worshipped by the entire world.” She had 
had public romances with John Gilbert, Gaylord !lauser, Leopold Sto 
kowski, and was “every man’s harmless fantasy mistress.” Though her 
last film had failed, she had produced Ninotchka and Camille within five 
years. Early that year, at 36, in the maturity of her powers, she retired. 
Some twenty years before, T. E. Lawrence had been 34. If we believe 
the encyclopaedias, he had been a promising archaeologist, explorer, and 
former Oxford fellow; a war hero who had revolutionized tactical theory, 
conducted a brilliant campaign that helped destroy the Turkish Empire 
and so end World War I: finally, a diplomat, who had ruled Transjordan, 
could threaten nations and had made at least one king. That year, 1922, 
Lawrence resigned his Colonial Office post under Churchill and enlisted 
as a mechanic in the R.A.F. Both withdrawals were most gratifyingly 
disputed and publicized. 

John Bainbridge’s book on Garbo® is not quite an unmitigated pleasure. 
It pretends neither to literary value nor to any special perception into 
Garbo’s character. This doesn’t leave much: a grab-bag of facts — signifi- 
cant, muddled, trivial — in chronological order and readable journalese. 
Bainbridge’s attempts to analyze her character are so inadequate that 
even he shrugs them off. Nothing human materializes — neither the spirit 
of John Bainbridge nor that of Greta Garbo. The goddess does not appear. 
But, peering back through the smoke, the reader may, at his own risk, 
call up a sort of figure. Enough of a shape to call it human, name it, and 
be terrified. 

She shows two fairly constant patterns: a refusal to be anyone; a re- 
fusal to have anyone. Bainbridge thinks her trouble was an inability to 
play publicly the role of Garbo the Actress that Mauritz Stiller created 
for her. Good enough, as far as it goes. But her rejection of personality - 
her own or any created for her — colors everything she did. It appears in 
the excruciating silence among strangers, the fear of reporters, the con 
stant masquerade as Harriet Brown, Gussy Berger, some dark non-entity; 
in the refusal to make her house her own. It seeps into the anecdotes: a 
friend commiserates about her long working hours, “You must be dead.” 
“Dead? Dead? I have been dead many years.” Another friend finds her 
sitting on the floor wrapped in blankets from head to foot. “I am an un- 
born child,” she says. Right, both times. But this self-rejection is most 
conspicuous in her work. Her career was, from the first, a search for per 


*Greta Garbo. By John Bainbridge. Doubleday. $4.00. 
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sonality, a scramble to become someone, on or off the screen; most 
especially a search for a director, lover, Svengali, to tell her who to be- 
come and how. Of course, this was actually a flight from personality, 
from the self in one’s own backyard, from the responsibility of knowing 
one’s ideal and setting out toward it. She would have been happier, I 
suppose, to stay a Stockholm shopgirl, dreaming of Theatre, doing noth- 
ing about it. Unfortunately, she was able to realize her fantasy; the dis- 
satisfaction shifted and spread like cancer. Acting was not enough; she 
had to be the roles she played. This at least would focus her dissatisfac- 
tion, for she could never achieve this. Eventually she tried not to exist 
off the screen; she spent her leisure reading movie magazines about 
Garbo, just as she had earlier read about Carl Brissom. 

Her identification in a role was proverbial: everyone was excluded 
from the set, famous visitors were ejected, black curtains hung about the 
shooting area. She explained, “When people are watching, I'm just a 
woman making faces for the camera. It destroys the illusion.” She fell in 
love with John Gilbert while filming a love scene with him. The highest 
praise she could give him was, “Mr. Gilbert . . . is so fine an artist . . . 
(that) ... it is not just a scene I am doing. I am living.” Later, filming 
Camille, she avoided Robert Taylor while off the set, fearing she might 
not be able to play opposite him if disillusioned. After the premiere of 
Camille, a friend told Garbo that her performance was better than Duse’s 
or Bernhardt’s, She fled the room. I suggest that modesty had nothing to 
do with it; she could not admit that Camille WAS a role, and accessible 
to other actresses. 

She stands, at last, for a whole way of acting, of total identification. 
Such actors as Laughton or Barrault are personalities; they must come to 
such terms as they can with the character they portray. Garbo did not 
portray a character; she tried to become it — an extension and perversion 
of Stanislavskian technique which is only too attractive to young actors 
who do not really want a craft or art, but a way to live. Stanislavski, after 
all, was training actors to identify in dramas which were often pretty 
grim, which were realistic, if not naturalistic, in overall conception, sym- 
bology and local texture. The movies, and Garbo’s type of actor, have 
turned this method to use in a drama which has neither grimness nor grit; 
whose realism is never deeper than shellac. For an actor, close identifica- 
tion here is only indulgence in a three-dimensional fantasy which releases 
some faintly disguised neurotic energy. He wants to cast a complete 
illusion not only over his audience, but over himself; he does not reach 
a truth of experience, but escapes it. If he thinks he lives a part, he 
generally acts a lie. Mary Cass Canfield summed it up when she called 
Garbo’s earlier work sleepwalking. 

But Garbo’s one great role, Camille, tells a great deal of truth, perhaps 
inadvertently. It is probably the finest exhibit in the folklore of rejection. 
If there is one thing to be said about the irresistible attraction of Mar- 
guerite Gauthier, it is that she does not love, that she would quite lit- 
erally rather die. She is a rich man’s prostitute and has learned that for 
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the mercantile lover, things have value by scarcity, not use. So, her single 
real attraction for men is that she does not satisfy them, will not live with 
anyone except Varville, whom she detests. (Precisely as many of our men 
prefer to make love with women they despise. ) 

The movie's great scene between Marquerite and M. Duval brings 
her refusal of affection under a noble rationalization: she should send 
Armand away for his own good. It would be immoral for her to love, 
because she is immoral. (Almost the basic inversion!) True, she cannot 
live without love; does, in fact, become ill without Armand. Yet in the 
final scene she is free to choose him. Instead, after letting her old friend 
Gaston fill her purse with money — an extremely sexual action in context 

she turns from Armand, as if he had injured her! And dies. She has 
taken nothing from him or of him, has given him nothing, had originally 
sent him away, yet she now puts herself in the position of the martyr who 
has been somehow rejected and implicitly killed by him! 

It is no accident that Marguerite based her rejection of Armand on her 
own worthlessness; nor that Garbo played the part so well. One wonders 
where she could have learned so well the techniques of conspicuous re 
jection. She tells a story of taking her sick father to a free clinic and wait 
ing hours for attention, feeling angry and humiliated. It is one instance 
in her childhood when she must have felt conspicuously ignored and re 
jected, yet most people have many such experiences without any such 
injury. It rather sounds as if she tells the story, magnifying its signifi 
cance, to show how she has been rejected and so try to excuse her own 
coldness. At any rate, wherever she learned it, she learned it superlatively 
well. The more attention she refused, the more she received; she soon 
became a virtuoso of refusals. I am scarcely the first to observe that she 
could easily have gotten rid of reporters by simply saying what she had 
to say to them. How much pleasanter to be a martyr to those horrid 
people! Her disguises soon became, and still are, as conspicuous as sand- 
wich boards bearing her name. They gave her away again and again 
when she rushed off, seeking “privacy.” When friends were sent away 
on the pretext that she wasn’t home, she was delighted if they saw 
through the lie. You are only more d: sirable if people know they have 
been snubbed. 

She has no real friends now, being too self-absorbed and irresponsible. 
Cecil Beaton, certainly one of her admirers, called her “incapable of 
love.” Yet each of her lovers came in some way to believe he might soon 
marry her. They were apparently so convinced that the modern womans 
“No” means “Yes” that they did not understand she could say “No” and 
mean “No,” while counterfeiting the common inflection of “Yes” so that 
they would go on asking. A very bright critic has called her relation to 
the public “a mass form of unrequited love.” She was probably the 
champion sit-down striker of the period. We sometimes imagine a golden 
age when, if a man wanted more pay, he simply did more, better work. 
Pure Pollyannaism! She became rich by staying home and doing less and 
less work. Her final withdrawal from the films is only the logical ex- 
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tension (short of literal suicide) of the pattern she had developed. She 
was not doing well with the new public personality Hollywood had con- 
trived for her; it would be difficult to make a film good enough to draw 
attention from the new war. The clear answer was to resign, leave people 
imagining the great films she might have made, and bring them to coax 
her back. If this palled, one could always tentatively accept a new script 
just long enough to put one’s name in the gossip columns again. After 
thirteen years it is still paying dividends. 

Bainbridge’s book has, near the beginning, one really impressive 
passage. It is the picture of Garbo leaving the Museum of Modern Art 
after one of her films has been shown privately for her. During that brief 
time she had thawed, softened her shell, talked, finally found something 
that interested her. Now she is quiet, stiffening, pulling her great dark 
coat about her and pulling down her dark, floppy hat. She passes back 
out into the street, striding aimlessly into the crowd where a few will still 
recognize her disguise. It is America’s goddess of love. 


If Bainbridge is shy on meaning, Aldington sometimes deafens his 
reader by drumming upon some favorite notion.* And this is too often 
only what Lawrence’s style suggested long ago — that Lawrence had no 
great concern for truth. But Aldington, with admirable thoroughness and 
a shocking, repetitious rancor, investigates and documents the growth of 
Lawrence's legend, lie by lie. The resulting book is very ugly and fright- 
ening. 

One is struck at once by similarities of Lawrence to Garbo: the frigid- 
ity, the loveless, homosexual tone, the cold ambition. Beneath, the same 
flight from self, the same search for someone to be. Like Garbo, his dis- 
guises revealed him: In Egypt he was an Oxford dandy, in Europe an 
Arab prince; while an officer he dressed as an enlisted man, while an 
enlisted man he wore civvies and hobnobbed with the great. (He com- 
plained of being a misfit!) He too had his pseudonyms — T. E. Lawrence, 
T. E. Shaw, John Hume Ross. Aldington thinks this an echo of Lawrence's 
probable discovery that his parents were not legally married. (Though 
the family was stable and fairly happy, the father — apparently Sir 
Thomas Robert Chapman, alias Lawrence — had abandoned another wife 
and family to form it.) This, if true, is certainly important, though Al- 
dington probably claims too much for it. One knows too many poseurs, 
too many ascetics, to think them all legally bastards. Besides, Lawrence’s 
character must have been substantially formed long before he made any 
such discovery, though that knowledge must then have proved a fearful 
weapon for a masochistic and self-dramatizing boy. What an opportunity 
for self-pity, for reproach! Probably, as Aldington guesses, Lawrence 
made his first escape into military service at about this time, and it is 
only too believable that it was shortly after he had been bought out that 


*Lawrence of Arabia: A Biographical Enquiry. By Richard Aldington. 
Regnery. $5.00. 
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his family built him his little cottage to live and study in at the far 
end of the garden. 

Like Garbo, his rejections were masterly. No pose was so dear as that 
of conspicuously shunning that publicity he carefully engineered for 
himself. Liddell Hart writes: 


I told him that if a man who had won a certain amount of fame 
refused the normal publicity . . . he was bound to get much 
more. He laughed and said he might still want it and more 
than he had. All right to accept normal publicity if one had fin- 
ished — but his greatest activity might still lie ahead. . . He said 
the Fascists had been after him . . . he wouldn't he Ip them to 
power, but if they gained it, he would agree to become “dictator 
of the press” — for a fortnight. 


The sweet reluctance of dictators! After his final discharge from the Air 
Force he was so “beset” by reporters that he had to go down to London 
and hold numerous conferences with Press and Photographic societies 
from whom he finally extracted promises to leave him alone if he, in 
return, would promise to do nothing more great. 

Aldington records all this sensitively: how Lawrence sought occasion 
to return his Croix de Guerre and refused his British decorations in open, 
face to face insult of King George V; how he refused position after 
position for a pose of undeserved poverty. This grew so difficult after 
Lowell Thomas’ ballyhoo that he was forced to mismanage and, finally, 
give away money to maintain his martyrdom. With this went his con 
spicuous refusals to earn money from his books. He wrote Edward 
Garnett: 

. my puritan self hopes that The War in the Desert will be a 
failure to compel me to dwell longer in the barracks. 


Closely related and more basic is the continual refusal of food, the 


vomiting, the pose of “eating a few scraps at a time,” which is balanced 


by his fear of a devouring mother-nation. To see how basic these pat 
terns were, we need only add that, in all periods of his life, military 
service was an escape and reproachful rejection of his mother. 


But a deeper, more frightening analogy between Lawrence and Garbo 
lies in the public’s vision of them. Garbo, loveless, frigid, became the very 
Goddess of Love who told us we could be loved and loving even though 
we went on acting cold and rejective. She was “the face of the age who 
proved that things metallic have a soul.” So, through his own elaborate 
fabrications, Lawrence, who seems never to have had any clear vision 
of moral or self-satisfying action, the least purposive of men, the most 
passive, became everyman’s ideal of meaningful adventure, of the in 
tellect in action. From early childhood he seems to have had no sense of 
direction, preferring to sit at home and read romances and tales of action 
— “love of adventure” being merely an excuse for immobility. That the 
excuse did not satisfy is shown by his absurd lies about the number of 
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books he read. From the time he left Oxford in 1910 with no destination 
and no desire to earn a living, until he joined the Air Force in 1922, he 
did not hold one position for any reasonable length of time or complete 
a single, self-appointed task. His life is a series of grandiose schemes in 
nearly every field, invented to prove to his conscience how furiously 
active he was, but abandoned before their obvious unreality could defeat 
them or before the hard work of accomplishment could dull their glory. 
Such a man, if ever forced into action, may prove very vicious indeed. 
Savagery grows in him because his imagined activities (substituted for 
real actions) must be always more violent to answer his intellects’s ac- 
cusation of indolence, passivity. He is like Raskolnikov who commits 
murder partly to answer his conscience’s charge that he is doing nothing 
while his rent is overdue; like Dr. Burglar’s passive criminal who breaks 
the law to prove to the state, mother and self that he can do something, 
must be granted the recognition of punishment. 

“My masochism,” he wrote, “is only moral,” meaning apparently that 
he never really tortured his much hated body. Yes, we nod with Burglar, 
his masochism was only psychic; his tactics, only pseudo-aggressions. His 
wartime escapades insofar as one can make out, seem not to have been 
directed against the Turks at all, but against the parental figure of the 
British government, and meant to bring down its wrath on his head. 
Hence, his habitual insolence, his nasty tone in letters and dispatches, 
his continual complaints against British policy, his high jinks at the Peace 
Conference, his pose of the naughty, dissatisfied child. Hence, the ob- 
viousness of his lies. Hence, his severe disappointment when he succeed 
ed. He could scarcely have expected that the stories he propagated 
through Lowell Thomas, Liddell Hart and Robert Graves would be ac- 
cepted, or that the responsible men who knew better would keep still. He 
had gotten away with it all — had bungled his small job in Arabia, in- 
sulted the British, thrown away their money, insulted the French, lied to 
the Arabs and, in the bargain, taken a hand in slaughtering dozens of 
helpless Turks, many of them prisoners. Then he had spread pointedly 
implausible stories about it. And still no one would punish him. It could 
have driven a weaker man mad. 

So for Lawrence, too, withdrawal (into military service) was only the 
logical extension of his life’s pattern. Aldington believes, correctly, that 
Lawrence saw the Air Force as an escape from his mother, who must 
have wanted the support and affection of her famous son. At the same 
time, the Air Force was a great mother-substitute who, after punishing 
him so severely that he could not ignore it, would feed and hold him in 
a sort of endless, dependent suspense. He wrote Lionel Curtis, as part 
of a correspondence more important than anything he ever wrote for 
publication: 


Fish are free of mankind you know, and are always perfectly 
suspended, without ache or activity of nerves, in their sheltering 
element. 
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Aldington thoroughly debunks Lawrence’s claim that he enlisted “to 
keep body and soul together,” though one wonders how anyone ever be 
lieved it. (He obviously joined up to maintain the separation of body and 
soul — to keep himself from ever having to work at anything he believed 
in.) Not only did Lawrence receive enough to live on in 1922, but he had 
resigned a responsible position and had repeatedly refused the hospitality 
of friends. We do not believe that he was injured, but the type of injury 
he claims hunger is significant. Through the influence of powerful 
friends and his own threats of suicide, Lawrence wedged his way into 
the Air Force past its objections. He then forced it to provide him all 
the positive advantages mentioned above punishment, definition, de 
pendency, food. There is every reason to think he mistook it for a family, 
if not for a womb. At the same time, he collected trom it two more great 
injuries: his martyrdom in civilian economic life; his continued marty: 
dom in the brutal, ignorant Air Force. 

On all this, Aldington is quite adequate; it is in delineating the basic 
and causal conflicts with the actual mother that Aldington fails, though 
only, perhaps, because such material would be carefully disguised and 
hidden by everyone involved. Yet Lawrence, for all his disguises, could 
not hide this, for he is its product. Both his life and his books proceed 
from and preserve the patterns he established at home. Thus, The Mint, 
the pretended diary of his Air Force life,* is a re-enactment of his family 
conflicts, both in the history it tells (or refuses to tell) and in its own 
nature as a literary work. Both the book and the life must be considered 
unfinished. If the fanciful Seven Pillars is subtitled “A Triumph,’ surely 
this pretensiously real book must be subtitled “A Failure.’ If there is one 
thing to be said about Lawrence, it is that he would rather not do a 
thing at all than do it well and happily. 

So long as the book deals with Lawrence's feelings of injury the 


“punishment” of recruit training it has a moderate validity and 


force. Though warped by self-pity, at least he sees a world, Parts of it 
are recognizable. Yet this section of the book — nearly all of it, now 
was meant to be only the introduction. The rest of the book was to tell 
how the Air Force made him over, made him happy, became his home. 
The scantest reading in Lawrence's personal letters shows that he was 
anything but happy in the Air Force, resigned to its authority, his 
“anonymity.” He had only too successfully made it his home. All his 
energies must have gone to the struggle with that home, for when finally 
discharged in 1935 and free to go to the little cottage he had been equip 
ping at Clouds Hill, he openly wished for death. Three months later he 
wrote to Lady Astor: 


It is an earthly paradise and I am staying here till I feel quali- 
fied for it. Also there is something broken in the works, as I told 
you: my will, I think. 

*The Mint. By T. E. Lawrence. Doubleday. $20.00. 
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He had lost, after all, the earthly hell his will required. Five days later 
he smashed up his motorcycle and died. 

In those last fragmentary chapters of The Mint describing his service 
life, after recruit training, there are passages describing a certain luke- 
warm, womblike contentment which are honest and fairly expressive. But 
every attempt at reasoning or praise sinks him. When he talks of the 
mission of the Air Force, or of his flight crew as one big happy family, 


he sounds like a recruiting poster; when he talks of his hangar as a great 
cathedral and of service as a religion, he sounds like a Sovietized worker, 
or the house organ of an American factory; when he talks of his motor- 


cycle as an heroic steed, named Boanerges, which speeds him about on 
daring forays (doing his flight's daily grocery shopping) he sounds like 
‘Enery Straker dressed as Don Quixote. He must have seen he was either 
going to have to tell the truth or quit writing. 

If the Air Force treated him badly — I’m willing to believe it did — 
the logical thing would have been to heave a sigh of relief when it dis- 
covered his identity in 1923 and threw him out. Instead, he spent three 
years (in the Royal Tank Corps) getting back in. His aim was clearly 
to collect more injuries or to exhibit some old ones. Why, then, finish 
The Mint with the praise he said he had wanted to write? Neater to leave 
it unfinished, because “events killed the longer book . . . they broke all 
that in me, and I have been damaged ever since.” So the book is trun- 
cated, like Lawrence himself, not of a head with its reasons and com- 
plaints, but of a body with its energies and satisfactions. 

Thus, The Mint’s real value (scarcely $20.00) does not lie in its 
successes, but in the type of errors it chooses, and the insight these may 
give into the passive masochist. Certain apparent non-sequiturs, for in- 
stance, are very telling. The most important is in a chapter called “The 
Four Senses,” near the center of the book. The main terms have already 
been established: complaints of punishment and arbitrary authority, the 
sado-sexual cruelty of the instructors, the meaninglessness of the authority 
and work. We have had scene after scene of desire for punishment, self- 
pity, petty revolt, petty triumph over the authority he demands. The 
officers have been identified as types of the unjust father. At the begin- 
ing of “The Four Senses” a certain Sergeant Poulton is giving Lawrence 
a terrible, obscene tongue-lashing. Lawrence only stands in silence; the 
“hurtful names .. . seemed not to soak through to the quick of my notice. 
I hung there more curiously miserable than indignant.’ The other re- 
cruits tell him to answer back, and he knows this would silence Poulton, 
but he will not, says he cannot. Lawrence himself says, “I fear the sight 
of me miserably squirming to dodge — the goad does inflame Sergeant 
Poulton,” yet he will not stop this (implicitly sexual) attack upon him- 
self. Thus he may, in a sense, be accused of inciting Poulton to vicious 
ness against him, by his own technique of not looking him in the eye, of 
mute accusation. Suddenly, at this point, Lawrence makes what seems 
an absurd and misplaced apology, telling how his eyes will never focus 
for long on any object, his ears will concentrate only a few seconds, even 
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on the most exquisite sounds, his smell, his touch are at best instantane 
ous. Then he seems to break his reasoning entirely by launching into a 
story about an Oxford select preacher who “speaking of venery,” implored 
the young men “not to imperil your immortal souls upon a pleasure 
which, so 1 am credibly informed, lasts less than one and three quartet! 
minutes.” Lawrence, too, quickly denies any firsthand knowledge, but 
affirms that if sex is at all like masturbation, it surely isn't worth the 
trouble. He goes on to tell how airmen fight their desires, either for 
women, OI sodomy, “out of care for physic al titre $s. 

The chapter never does return to Sergeant Poulton. That incident, a 
central struggle in the book, is strung out over several chapters. He tells 
later, with obvious inversion: 


I go in terror, not of punishment (man suffers only so far, and 
then pain fades), but‘of the state of being punished, the notor 
iety or pity of it. That week when I was catching it badly the 
fellows vied to do me little kindnesses, showing they were sorry 
for me. It was like hot fingers stroking my shame. 


But he must have given it up, perhaps for Lent, for he tells how he 
finally defeated this Sergeant (and implicitly brought the return of the 
good father-instructor, Taffy Jenkins) by burying his enemy under a 
mouthful of pseudo metaphysic al jargon which quite flattened the cad 
and made Lawrence his squad's hero. How fitting! 

But the really remarkable thing is that ipparent non-sequitur in the 
earlier chapter. It re-enacts, or tells, how Lawrence chose to suffer 
rather than speak out his anger, his identity. He would not look his 


antagonist in the eye, and so turned his eyes and all four senses from 


the world and finally, inverted his sexual desires. This seems sper ially 
important since this is a book on How to Live Without Energy, Without 
Belief, Without Spirit. It is how to destroy your own vision, separate 


your soul from the work your body lives in, how to consign your life to 
others preferably those you detest so you may preserve your life 
long dissatisfaction, and spend your life’s energies in badgering some 
poor pseudo-parent. It is how to be sterile. 

Perhaps the most successful chapter of The Mint is that called “Holi 
day.” It tells of the recruits, after a week of mistreatment and degrada 
tion, going to the canteen where they fall somehow to dancing with each 
other, solemnly and gently. It is an amazing vision and true. In that same 
chapter Lawrence tells how he came, in his dark “anonymous” uniform 
and found his own picture there on the wall among the war heroes. He 
burned it, slyly. Modesty made him leave us, instead, the picture of him 
self burning his picture. One has the suspicion that if we could see the 
picture he was burning, it would turn out to be a picture of Lawrence 
burning another picture of himself. And that picture would show John 
Hume Ross... . 


COMMENT 





Cygnus 


BY JOANNE de LONGCHAMPS 


The great swan has a single mate, 
fierce by fiat of monogamy 

his love holds hate — 

repose would seem his pose. 

In ritual cleaving to the one 

he brides her yearly, busks and bows 
with flailing webs and evil beak. 

Like doomed white ships in solemn sail 
they plunge to pair. 

Above in marriages of air 

lighthearted birds blend flight and love — 


the secret swans descend; 


rise to glide a labyrinth 

of water alleys threading reeds. 

On marshland’s edge, 

perilous privacy, 

they build of sticks and bitter sedge 

the nesting throne to mount as monarchs 
trading guardwatch on a green domain. 
For this the wild birds wintered in the skies, 
came with trumpetings, 

testing the massive wings 

on arctic air. For this spring spell 

they have outwaited cold, 


outwitted death, will kill to keep 

their rigid peace inviolate. 

Who stalks the swan 

in peril walks — 

the serpent-throat, the hostile eyes 
ward off and warn. Like those grave humans 
faithful to the blood’s first chosen, 
their constancy derides all waywardness. 
Our fear and praise 

makes legend of their ways. 

We choose as swan or skylark. It is said 
the swan sings only as it dies. 
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THE TRIAL OF TWO POETS 
BY R. V. CASSILL 


Dylan Thomas in America. By John Malcolm Brinnin. Atlantic, Little 
Brown. $4.00. 


“To be loved without being seduced,” says a character in Malraux's 
Man’s Hope, “is the finest destiny for a man.” Dylan Thomas was loved 
(perhaps with a faulty love) and he (perhaps triumphantly, with the 
ironic triumph of the really tragic) allowed himself to be seduced. 

Whether it was the world or America that seduced him is a moral point 
so elusive that all the evidence of his verse and all the testimony of those 
who knew him best and longest would be required to approach an 
answer. We should hardly expect a resolution of this point by Mr. Brin 
nin’s book, for it is largely occupied with the American scenes where the 
seduction came to its fatal climax and with his own three and a half year 
acquaintance with Thomas. Loaded with fact as it is, the book will not 
so much justify the poet in his anguish as it will contribute to the fierce, 
significant contention of those whose love for him revealed irreconcilable 
images. 

Indeed one opens the book to encounter first an evidence of that con- 
tention a statement by Thomas's widow, Caitlin Thomas, under a 
curiously grudging publisher's note that it “appears here at her request.” 
Her statement is, for all its brevity, worth quoting from for two reasons, 
First, because a couple of her comments strike off cryptically but sharply 
the enigmatic flaws of the book. Second, because she looms like a scarcely 
visible eminence through Brinnin’s following narrative; and to find her, 
for once, speaking in her own voice in these pages — rather than through 
the selected lines he has given her — helps one to understand her gravita 
tional force in establishing the orbit of Thomas’s star alcoholic turn. 

She begins her statement with a truism. “There is no such thing as the 
one true Dylan Thomas, nor anybody else; but necessarily even less so 
with a kaleidoscopic-faced poet.” Here, one thinks, is a truism with a 
certain school-girlish, old-fashioned ring to it, and one would certainly 
dismiss it as such were it not for the slowly dawning realization, as one 
reads into the main text, that Brinnin is not engaging with the fact that 
Thomas is a poet — that some shyness or some limitations of the conven 
ion in which he writes blocks him from admitting the inward dimensions 
of the events he records so deftly. 

She says, “It is impossible to hit back at a man [{ Brinnin] who does not 
know that he is hiting you.” This is not a truism, but I doubt if it is a 
precise perception of the truth, either. For it seems likely that Brinnin 
knows he is — now and again — “hitting” at her. Whenever he brings her 
on the scene she is given what are — in the design of the narrative — bad 
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lines. And a part of what gives the book its agonizing tension is the im 
plicit war of the sexes which Mrs. Thomas has the dignity to declare 
openly in her statement. 

But, of course, the major element which gives these pages their anguish 
is the record of the prolonged drunken immolation of Thomas in the 
throes of his seduction. The suffering and the circumstances (if not the 
meaning) of the suffering are clearly rendered. 

Whatever reservations one has about Brinnin’s accomplishment, let it 
be said that the book has the merit of painful clarity, a stylistic clarity 
that is an achievement of a high literary order. Perhaps it should even be 
said that, as an exercise in rendering, its excellence reveals flaws and 
omissions that would pass unnoticed in a muddier work. Brinnin’s prose 
becomes a splendid and dangerous medium in which everything shows, 
as in a good novel the specific limitations of the narrator are established 
artfully and unobtrusively. 

Early in the narrative (the scene follows a party at which Thomas has 
shocked and affronted some anonymous “scholar-teachers’ and_ their 
wives, and precedes a party at which he will shock some folk of unassail 
able name) Thomas sleeps drunkenly in a car parked “on a mound 
slush” while Brinnin, patiently waiting to lead him to the second carnage, 
realizes that “I wanted to take care of him — against my will to impos 
my notions of sanity on his; even, inadmissably, to protect him from 
himself. Just. as certainly, | knew that I wanted to get rid of him. 
Here, in perfectly clear and perfectly placed analytical prose the author 
ticks off the major theme of the conflict he will experience later when 
he comes to believe “that Dylan's way of life was not merely worrisome 
and tiring but that, ultimate ly, it was just plain boring” — while still, and 
sympathetically, believing that “he had been born into a loneliness be 
yond the comprehension of those of us who feel we live in loneliness. . . 

Throughout the developing action we find Brinnin, self-portrayed, 
swinging between civilized extremes of repulsion at Thomas's crude 
gregariousness and attraction to his impenetrable loneliness. A curiously 
Prufrockian tone emerging from the very civility of the prose offers the 
reader a possibility of understanding why that loneliness should remain 
as impenetrable in this biographical picture as it was in life, and why the 
failure to meet that loneliness on its own terms should cause a reaction 
that approximates disgust. Pre-occupied with the conflict in himself that 
Thomas and his wife engendered, Brinnin is inclined to rely on it as the 
limiting measure of the more oceanic conflict in his subject. The result 
of this disparity in measure is the confusion of sympathy with compassion. 
It is Prufrockian sympathy to write, “I came early to understand that 


Dylan loved his wife with a singleness of passion . . . which his other 


passions could never confuse.” But against this unmistakable sympathy 
stands a later series of scenes which seem to indicate its limits. 


For an example: 
The Poetry Center auditorium was packed, with a crowd mill- 
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ing about the box office hoping for last-minute cancellations. 
Just before program time, Dylan asked for beer, and a bottle 
was brought in by one of the ushers. I was standing beside him 
and Caitlin in the darkened wings, and was about to step onto 
the stage to introduce him, when | heard Caitlin say, “Just re- 
member, they're all dirt!” While she probably meant this as a 
kind of encouragement, Dylan took exception to the remark and 


countered with something I could not hear 


The last, summary, sentence of this passage is fair but not, | think, 
just. The passage as a whole opens an abyss of « mbarrassment. The sum 
mary attempts to cover the abyss with a tissue paper of civilized manners 

By this point in the story Brinnin has already revealed clearly that 
Thomas was afraid of the audiences he faced (and presumably afraid of 
the “insatiable attentions” {rom the “ardents’ which he courted). But 
this fear is, at least inferentially, dismissed as unnecessary since the 
audiences “loved” Thomas. The fear of performance was irrational and 
embarrassing, then just as Mrs. Thomas's atte mpt to reac h through to it 
and give it quiet is irrational and embarrassing. But to expose her heart 
breaking attempt to match with a word the reality of this fear and then, 
vith what sincerity the reader will have to jud re for himself, to apologize 
away this compassionate partisanship (which, as his behavior and com 
inon vocabulary should demonstrate, must have at that moment found a 
painful echo in Thomas's mind and how do we know, since Brinnin 
didn't hear, but that Thomas “countered” with a grosser word than dirt?) 

to be fair where justice is required is to deny the agony of the spirit in 
favor of concentration on the show of physical and social dissolution 
which were the guise of Thomas's death. 

Thus far I have suggested that the difference between Brinnin’s and 

Irs. Thomas's apprehension of Thomas emerges as a difference between 
sympathy and compasson, and it seems to me that Brinnin’s trial as 
poet man, and biogs ipher lay in the challenge to reach a compassion 
equal to, though different from, hers. There are other ways besides 
marital love of reaching to compassion tor even a difficult a man as 


Thom iS, aS dif fic ult i poet as Thomas. 


One has a right to « xp ct the approac h to be made (« sper ially in such 


a book as this, if not immediately among the vicissitudes of life) along 


the lines of the abundant literary tradition of the poet (or artist) in life. 


his is not to suggest that an accounting for the p vet's destiny need hark 


back to the image of the poet that we inherited from the English Re 
mantic movement (“far from the shore my spirit s barque is driven” ) 


which has become an embarrassing cliché in the hotly competitive cir 
| 

cumstances in which contemporary p 

something permanently true and indispensable about the Shelleyean view 


ets must aim for success. There is 


of the poet as a s cial hero, but it has become such a straw figure for 
the ch ver detr ictors that another ace will have to rT habilitate it. But 


surely, in lieu of the dated rhetoric that was still in use when such an 
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other as, say, Lawrence died, there are more “modern” terms that Brinnin 
might well have chosen if he wanted to place his subject not merely in 
social terms but in the humanistic society of our time which, alone, has a 
place for poets. 

Surely, one thinks, such a novel as Under the Volcano, should have 
supplied the materials for a link — or have demanded from a man of 
letters that he attempt to delineate the link between the visionary 
qualities of Thomas's poetry and the visionary experiences of a champion 
alcoholic. Surely Mann's Dr. Faustus or Shapiro's Trial of a Poet should 
have spelled out for a man of Mr. Brinnin’s attainments — if Baudelaire 
Rimbaud, Gide and a host of other modern Romantics had not that 
it is neither a joke nor “mere literature” to speak of artistic creation as 
a trafficking with the diabolic or as a Dionysian commitment that involves 
the artist body and soul down to the last “boring” hypochondriacal 
terror and the last “bering” encounter with the ardents of the White 
Horse Tavern. 

In a parenthesis within a bracket within a parenthesis (figuratively 
speaking) Brinnin refers to the Dionysian in Thomas. He quotes an essay 
of his own about Thomas which he read to Thomas, and it contains this: 
“As one American poet expressed it, his presence was ‘a Dionysian experi- 
ence for the academies’.” Anyone who encountered Thomas on his travels 
up and down this country he loved or even a cautious reader of this 
book — may not know whether to lau; gh or go blind at such a prissiness 
or to say sadly, “Indeed it was.” But having thus cautiously named the 


tragic core of the American e xperience with Thomas (or by Thomas) the 


Dionysian is put back in its place as mere spectacle the entertaining, 


though painful, behavior of an eccentric. 

Again — lest I enthusiastically minimize the very real merits of this 
book — let me point out that its clarity and compass show us a Thomas 
who knew well enough to what he had sold his soul. “More than once,” 
Brinnin writes, “I heard him say that he preferred to judge poetry by 
the character of the poet. ’ Thomas evide sntly knew Saal hard a barg: iin 
is drawn when one commits his life to an art. (To be distinguished, 
naturally, from merely practising an art all your life.) 

But “this [comment just above] was most likely a facetious evasion,” 
says Brinnin, retreating back to the Prufrockian refuge of that banal con 
vention — still paying its way in contemporary critical circles by being 
“unembarrassing” that the poet's life (read character) is one thing, 
and a social matter, while his art is somehow separate in a way that his 
breath and his terror are not. 

“The already apparent discrepancy in Dylan’s life between the disci- 
plines of his art and the consolations of liquor, barroom garrulity, en- 
counters with strangers, and endless questing for meaningless experience 
confounded and alarmed me.” (Italics mine.) 1 would suppose that the 
disciplines of Thomas's art were not completely uninvolved with a long 
and calculated derangement of all the senses, that liquor is one way to 
achieve this “discipline” and that barroom garrulity is another (that de 
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rangement of values and loyalties which goes beyond the five senses or 
any merely deterministic combination of their registration). And what is 
one to think of “the consolations of liquor” as applied to a man who 
lived with the me taphysical fear and trembling of daily hangovers and 
who, literally, drank himself into the death he so much feared and hated? 

“The consolations of liquor” is an unfortunate phrase among many 
felicitous ones, but it seems to betray the choice Brinnin made in the 
important trial of writing this book. It sounds more like the deathless 
Puritan among us than like a believer in the poetry (and truth) of such a 
line as the one about the old lush sleeping, who “¢ atches tigers in red 

And as for “meaningless experience” it degrades all of 
Brinnin’s diligence in providing Thomas with some fixed and reliable 
point of support to use such a term about a man who should be granted 
the prerogative of arbitration as to whether any experience is m« aningtul 
w not 

The trial to which Brinnin submitted himself by accepting an in 
volvement in Thomas’s life is of course a broader matter than the ex 
ploitation of a particular convention in writing about him, And yet since 
the way of literature seems the most proper and promising by which one 
poet can deal justly or achieve compassion with another, an inadequacy 
of that convention is not without its moral implications. That this book is 
closer to the convention of the New Yorker “fact piece” than to the con 
ventions of modern Romanticism implies an allegiance to a certain con 
ditioned strata of readers whose common assumptions justify the choice 
of these parti ular facts (in the pres nt case, these tacts rather than an 
other set which might be in the possession of Caitlin Thomas or other 
participants in the situation represented), Whether this allegiance can be 
reconciled with his obligations to the man who was a poet is the moral 
problem at the heart of the stylistic one. 

This “fact piece” style is a hedge-hogged one, against which Caitlin 
Thomas's determination that “with a still hot shovel of overloaded feeling 
and a lot of windily winding words” she will “vindicate” Dylan Thomas 
and herself may bleed itself out in vain. This is the style of the moment 
and the moment is armored. It is a style which excludes embarrassment 
brought to bear on a situation where all are embarrassed, But that it is a 


style adequate to the awful reality of Thomas's experience in America 


lushes poets lovers, and widow will not I hope agree 


Addressed to an audience secure enough to dispense with the easy 
disjunction between a poet's life and his work, this book could have 
grace of its subject matter risen to the level of tragedy. One feels at 
least that it should have shaken the complacency with which we refer to 
some men’s lives as “works of art” — calling to mind in this usage the 
vision of a life full of serenity, poise, and grace. Thomas's life was cer 
tainly not like that and neither is art. I wish that Brinnin had led us to see 
that this seduction into the destructive element was not necessarily either 
meaningless nor weak, but perhaps, in its own way, a work of art, dis 


turbing as such works can be 
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IS If TRUE WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT DIXIE? 
BY LOUIS D. RUBIN, JR. 


A Southern Reader. By Willard Thorp. Alfred A. Knopf. $7.50. 


Tell about the South. What's it like there. What do they do there. 
Why do they live there. Why do they live at all. 

The Canadian Shreve McCannon asks those questions of the Mississip- 
pian Quentin Compson halfway through William Faulkner's Absalom, 
Absalom! His answer is the novel itself. Asked of almost any other region 
of the United States, such questions would be meaningless. Of the regions 
of America, only that lying below the Potomac and the Ohio seems to 
be sufficiently distinct from other regions, sufficiently a thing of itself, 
to inspire that kind of over-all curiosity. Only of the South, too, would 
one think to speak of a geographical region of some eleven or twelve 
states and some 40,000,000 people, as a single social and cultural entity, 
Though Tennessee is different from Texas, and Mississippi from Virginia 
yet all are parts of a single place, and one does not hesitate to refer to 
them by the same place-name and treat them as a unit. 

The questions that Shreve asks Quentin have been asked by many 
others before and after him. The latest attempt at an answer is Willard 
Thorp’s compendium of Southern material, A Southern Reader. While 
Mr. Thorp’s book is in one sense an anthology — it does contain writings 
by various hands — it is not primarily designed to parade a variety of 
authors or works of writing. Rather, its editor has attempted to piece 
together, out of writings about the South by residents and non-residents, 
a composite picture of what he calls “the most exotic and exciting region 
in America.” The design thus is expository; the contents are grouped in 
order to explain. The volume is not really comparable to Stark Young’s 
A Southern Treasury of two decades ago, which sought to present repre- 
sentative writings by outstanding Southern authors, in order to * ‘express 
in some way the Southern quality, tradition, or atmosphere.” The only 
portion of A Southern Reader having that intent is the section entitled 
“Writing,” in which Mr. Thorp presents selections by fourteen outstand- 
ing Southern authors. Mr. Young, with 700 pages available to do what 

Thorp tries to do in a single 120-page section, was therefore not 
forced to omit such fine writers as Henry Timrod, Andrew Nelson Lytle, 
Ellen Glasgow, Donald Davidson, Robert Penn Warren, and Stark 
Young himself, to mention a few. In a book about the South, these are 
unfortunate losses. 

Well, no matter. Mr. Thorp was primarily explaining a region as he 
saw it, not editing selections from representative writers. Perhaps the 
remarkable thing is that, working under the limitations of an expository 
framework, he was able to include so much. 

Mr. Thorp says he finds the South “the most exotic and exciting 
region in America.” Exciting is certainly a description of the picture of 
the South presented in A Southern Reader. The tedious pages among 
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these 760 are few and far between. Mr. Thorp has done more than 
merely be exciting, too; he has created while compiling This book is a 
unit; it is a coherent picture of a region. Whatever distortions there may 
be in his vision of the South, Mr. Thorp has seen it whole, and he has 
assembled an astoundingly unified presentation of it. A Southern Reader 
is no grab-bag, no hasty impressionistic montage; it is carefully thought 
out, arranged with logic and taste. It is all very well to suggest substitu- 


tions and complain about omissions, but the fact remains that Willard 


Thorp has designed and executed a cohesive presentation, one that on 
formal grounds commends itself as a model for anyone faced with the 
task of editing a set of writings into a thematic unity. 

In compiling his book, Mr. Thorp has displayed industry and imagina 
tion in his choice of selections. Some of the “usual,” obvious selections 
are included — Wilbur J]. Cash on Southern culture, Mark Twain on 
piloting on the Mississippi, William Byrd on North Carolinians, Jefferson 
and John Taylor on town and country, Calhoun on nullification, Grady’s 
“New South” oratory, Hodding Carter, Russell’s “Christmas Night in the 
Quarters,” Allen Tate’s classic Confederate Ode, Faulkner's inevitable 
Nobel Prize Credo. What gives so much richness to Mr. Thorp’s book, 
however, is the abundance of lesser-known, off-beat selections. Who 
would have thought, for example, of having the British naturalist Lyell 
describe a Southern steamboat trip, of using a little-known and pathos 
steeped series of diary entries by William Henry Ravenel to show what 
the South suffered during the Reconstruction? An unrehearsed, matter- 
of-fact documentation like Ravenel’s is worth a hundred expository ac 
counts. 

Mr. Thorp has delved into obscure and forgotten periodicals. He has 
made constant use of diaries and first-person accounts. The Ravenel item 
is only one of many — Bishop Asbury’s Journal, Avirett’s Memoirs of 
General Turner Ashby and His Compeers, the Random Recollections of 
Early Days in Mississippi by H. S. Fulkerson, the diary of Judith Brock 
enbrough McGuire, the Reminiscences of William C. Preston, and so on. 

To describe the older and newer South, anyone might have come up, 
as Mr. Thorp did, with selections such as those by James Lane Allen, 
George Washington Cable, Calhoun, Clay, Jackson, John Esten Cooke, 
Frederick Douglass, Joel Chandler Harris, Jefferson, Judge Longstreet, 
Howard W. Odum, John Randolph, Mrs. Chesnut, Olmsted, Taylor, 
Whitelaw Reid. These are the writers one immediately thinks of for this 
kind of book. But Mr. Thorp also presents work by John M. Daniel, 
General James Longstreet, Ben Robertson, Senator Robert Toombs, Bish 
op Henry Whipple, even Pitchfork Ben Tillman. It is this sort of re- 
sourcefulness, going beyond the usual compilation, that makes A South 
ern Reader so different, so valuable to have. 

Mr. Thorp has eschewed chronological organization to present his 
picture of the South to his readers by topics, but he has not failed to 
provide much material on the South’s history. Of all Southern images, 
certainly the War Between The States is the most persistent, the most 
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pervading. To describe the War, Mr. Thorp includes selections by Bull 
Run Russell, John Esten Cooke on Stuart’s Ride Around McClellan, 
Longstreet’s account of Pickett’s charge, a broadside distributed to 
Hood's forces, and — strangely yet effectively — U. S. Grant's account of 
Lee’s surrender. One might have preferred a few substitutions — some- 
thing from the South’s greatest military historian, Douglas S. Freeman, 
or excerpts from the most enthralling of all Civil War memoirs, the letters 
of John Hampden Chamberlayne. Yet here again, it is not what has been 
omitted that is important, so much as what has been included — so much, 
so tastefully chosen. 

As one might expect, there is much in A Southern Reader concerning 
the Negro in the South. I cannot say here that I am satisfied with Mr. 
Thorp’s handling of the matter. He thinks the South is completely wrong- 
headed about the Negro, and that is his privilege. Certainly he presents 
that view of the situation very well. But surely Mr. Thorp does not think 
that he has adequately or fairly presented Twentieth Century Southern 
attitudes toward the Negro when he gives only the late Ben Tillman’s 
hysterical harangue in the Senate about hunting Negro rapists down 
like dogs, and something by Hodding Carter of Mississippi. For that 
segment of Southern opinion that opposes segregation Mr. Carter can 
speak quite fluently. But is Carter representative of most Southerners? 
Not according to the N.A.A.C.P., he isn’t. There was so much that Mr. 
Thorp had to choose from — Donald Davidson, Robert Penn Warren's 
“The Briar Patch,” any of a number of fine editorials in the Charleston 
News and Courier by the late William Watts Ball, something from Percy's 
Lanterns on the Levee, or even, if Mr. Thorp didn’t want to go that far, 
one of Lawyer Stevens’ monologues in Intruder in the Dust. Mr. Thorp 
may not agree with the conservative Southern viewpoint, he may think it 
blind, self-delusive rationalization. But does it not exist? Can a portrait 
of the South that omits it be a true image of the region? 

In this instance it isn’t a matter of carping because the editor of A 
Southern Reader chose some selections and didn’t choose others. The 
difference here is between a true and a false picture. On the vital matter 
of Negro relations, Mr. Thorp has denied the right of a large segment 
of Southern opinion to speak for itself. He has shown only one side of a 
complex question, by inference declaring that there is only one side to 
that question. 

In his prefatory note to A Southern Reader, Mr. Thorp tells of how as 
a child he found himself studying history under an Abolitionist school- 
master who painted the Civil War as a contest between pure virtue and 
sinister rebellion. “For some reason this seemed to me absurd,” he de- 
clares, and describes how “to the delight of my schoolmates I stood up 
for the Confederate cause.” But how, on the segregation issue, does Mr. 
Thorp’s position differ essentially from that of his Abolitionist school- 
master? Has he not painted the picture just as arbitrarily, just as one- 
sidedly? 

On a philosophical, more general level, Mr. Thorp is not so arbitrary. 
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He begins his compilation by reprinting John Peale Bishop's “The South 
and Tradition” and a chapter entitled “Of an Ideal and Conflict” from 
Wilbur Cash’s The Mind of the South. Bishop's essay admirably puts 
forth the attitude of a tradition-minded, conservative South, which places 
its ultimate value on the individual and relies upon a sense of history as 
an ordering force. Cash’s impassioned denunciation of Southern pre- 
tenses to “culture,” his ringing demand that if the South wants to con 
sider itself cultured, it ought to produce clear-thinking men in step with 
progressive ideas, makes a case for those who want the South to look at 
its future more and its history less. In general, Bishop speaks for the 
body of Southern conservative thought stretching from Taylor of Carolina 
through Calhoun to the Nashville Agrarians (for some unaccountable 
reason, Mr. Thorp chose not to reprint a single essay or excerpt from 
I'll Take My Stand in this book.) Cash represents the New South atti 
tudes that have existed ever since Henry W. Grady called and found 
answering voices in Walter Hines Page, John Spencer Bassett, and on up 
through Howard W. Odum, Hodding Carter, Ellis Arnall, Jonathan 
Daniels, et al. 

On political, economic, and social questions, Mr. Thorp seems to be 
on the side of Cash and the Southern liberals rather than that of Bishop 
and the Agrarians. Yet oddly enough, the picture of the South as seen 
by Cash and Co. clashes not only with that presented by the conserva 
tives — it clashes as well with that presented by Mr. Thorp! And this 
despite the weighted presentation of the Negro question and other 
political, social, and economic problems in A Southern Reader. For the 
South as shown by Mr. Thorp, in all except the pages of A Southern 
Reader specifically devoted to political and social problems, exhibits 
precisely the characteristics he ascribes to it in his preface: “the most 
exotic and exciting region in America.” There is a flavor to the life and 
times described therein, a concrete, tangible richness of image and idea. 
It is a place of individuals, not types. Whether it is the steamboats on 
the River as remembered by Twain and Percy, the Negroes chopping 
cotton in John Gould Fletcher’s Arkansas scenes, the well-mannered 
Virginians who employed Philip Fithian to tutor their young ones, Ben 
Robertson's cotton-growing Carolina kinsmen, the young Valley squire- 
archy playing at Sir Walter Scott; or the great Southerners of recent or 
remote history whose words and deeds are described — Jackson fighting 
a duel, Jefferson criticizing city life, Taylor, Calhoun, Clay, Randolph 
instructing his cousin in deportment, Stuart, Lee at Appomattox, Robert 
Toombs, even Huey Long; or all the fine people and places in stories 
and poetry by Welty, Faulkner, Gordon, Tate, Porter, Wolfe, Ransom — 
in all these instances Southern life and culture as depicted in A Southern 
Reader is simply not the kind of life and culture described by Cash in 
The Mind of the South. It is not “a superficial and jejune thing, borrowed 
from without and worn as a political armor and a badge of rank; and 
hence .. . not a true culture at all.” 

Rather, it is the pattern of life and culture chronicled by John Peale 
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sishop when he describes his grandfather, “a man who had not only his 
social attainments but also his lonely being.” It is real, it is tangible, and 
it is rooted in Southern history. Mr. Thorp’s own description is valid: 
Exotic, because foreign, strange to a visitor like Mr. Thorp, who finds it 
significantly different from what he has hitherto experienced. Exciting, 
because stirring, rousing, with meaning in its pattern and ritual. And a 
region, because distinct, separate, with a genuine character of its own. 

The picture of the South presented all through A Southern Reader 
belies the barren cultural Waste Land described by W. J. Cash as he 
looked around him at the South. Reading the Cash excerpt again after 
a perusal of the more than 700 pages of reality presented by Mr. Thorp, 
one marvels at the North Carolina newspaperman’s insensitivity. The 
Cash essay seems a black-and-white photographic print of a subject 
which in reality exists not in colorless light and non-light but in a rich 
profusion of color, odor, sound, taste, feel. 

And the strange but remorseless truth is that the region appears this 
way precisely because of the elements that Mr. Cash most deplores — 
the inexorable devotion to things instead of Ideas, to prejudice and loy- 
alty, loves and hates of more than rational ardor, gesture and ritual. The 
very lack of a critical self-detachment, the absence of which Mr. Cash 
so deplores, is what makes the day-by-day life of the South so memorable, 
so impressive. 

On politics, economics, race relations, Mr. Thorp professes to agree 
with Mr. Cash and his friends. Yet somehow his judgment on such issues 
is confuted by his skill as an observer and editor. Politically and socially, 
Mr. Thorp wants the South to change, to follow the lead of the liberal 
Northeast, to heed Wilbur Cash and Hodding Carter instead of John 
Peale Bishop and John C. Calhoun. But in savoring its life and its way, 
its pattern of day-by-day existence, its history, its pleasures and amuse- 
ments, its work and play, Mr. Thorp was overwhelmed by the “exotic 
and exciting,” and this is the way he shows the South. The result is that 
all through A Southern Reader, the reality of the South of Bishop and 
the Agrarians keeps cropping up to refute the dire warnings of Cash and 
the progressives. The exoticism and excitement win out; the Aristotelian 
texture of Southern life defeats the Platonic theorizing. Perhaps it is 
because it is impossible to divorce the South’s social and economic 
notions from the body of its life. Perhaps the one rises out of the other, 
and is a part of it. Whatever it is, the concrete body of Southern life 
as shown in A Southern Reader dwarfs through sheer weight of reality 
the preconceived notions about its failure to conform to enlightened 
political and social notions. Exoticism and excitement triumph; Mr. 
Thorp the keen, appreciative observer overcomes Mr. Thorp the critic 
of a supposedly reactionary society. It is a trick that the South has been 
known to play before, on those who come to criticize it but who are 
willing to take a good look at it first. 
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PICARESQUE EXTRA CUVEE 
BY RICHARD G. STERN 


Confessions of Felix Krull: Confidence Man (The Early Years). By 
Thomas Mann. Alfred A. Knopt $4.50 


The Confessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man (The Early Years) 
derives from the picaresque as Dr. Faustus does trom the biographical 
memoir: in both novels, the ease and looseness of the traditional forms 
become themselves components of quite formal works. “F wmal” not in 
the sense of the classic French novel (The Princess of Cleves, Adolphe, 
Madame Bovary, The Plague), the novel which exhausts a single situa 
tion by means of extensive motive analysis and crucial scenes, but formal 
in the manner of the greatest moderns, that of thematic texture. 

Felix Krull is, therefore, another extension that most accommo 
dating fictional form, a form which has served jest book, Bildungsroman 
travelogue, quest and thriller. Mann makes » of most of its traditional 
materials nimble hero, co ipl cent partners, ferociou iicials, sharpers 


i 
victims, rags and riche as naturally in is peda ical format as did 


Smollett and Lesage in their adventurous « 3 Indeed the form seems 
made for a writer of Mann’s didactic inclinations; his return to these 
confessions three times in the last forty years indicates that he knew this 

Mann had never taken to the Fren h form although he had taken a 
great deal from it He reread Renée Mauperin three or four times while 


working on Buddenbrooks.) His style, with its distance, its internal, 


masochistic burlesque, its perpetual assertiveness could never forget 


itself in the restricted outlooks whose divergence ¢ i the novel of 
conduct. Mann’s world is always at the far end of his prose leash 
readers are much less involved with Hans Castorp than with even Emma 
Bovary. Mann’s narratives unroll almost as conspicuously as Thackery’s 
and Fielding’s, with the enormous difference that his presence is not 
pronominal but stylistic. In his last two full ile novels, the style issues 
from, and is modified by, a narrator, a broad but limited intelligence in 
the Jamesian manner whose presence in the tradition il forms of the two 
books constitutes their chief device and invention. In Dr. Faustus, the 
expansive humanism of Serenus Zeitblom weights every page of the book 
with that ambivalence which is Mann’s 1 t ma ve trademark. So in 
Felix Krull, the Germanic formalism of the great man’s autobiography is 
ever compromised by the situation itself a swindler recounting his 
truancies — and by the carefully heightened version of the Dichtung und 
Wahrheit-style. 

Of all Mann’s heroes, Krull is the one who speculates most consciously 
most in the manner of Mann’s essays, about his experience. And, if the 
second volume was going to resemble the first, he has by far the most 
experience. It is the manner in which this experience is selected from 
and narrated that distinguishes this version of picare que. If we compare 


i 
a brief portion of it with one from a work whose general arrangement is 
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very similar to it, Moll Flanders, the distinction will be apparent. Moll 
and Krull are both first person accounts of criminal careers written post 
facto from positions of safety, Krull in weary retirement at the age of 
forty, Moll in repentent security at seventy. Both narratives are organized 
chronologically and scattered with edifying reflections. Here are Moll 
and Felix at their initial thefts: 


. and the devil, who I said laid the snare, as readily prompt- 
ed me as if he had spoke, for I remember, and shall never for- 
get it, ‘twas like a voice spoken to me over my shoulder, “Take 
the bundle; be quick; do it this moment. It was no sooner said 
but I stepped into the shop, and with my back to the wench, as 
if I had stood up for a cart that was going by, I put my hand 
behind me and took the bundle, and went off with it, the maid 
or the fellow not perceiving me, or any one else. 

It is impossible to express the horror of my soul all the while 
J did it. When I went away I had no heart to run, or scarce to 
mend my pace. I crossed the street indeed, and went down 
the first turning I came to, and I think it was a street that 
went through into Fenchurch Street. 


(Moll Flanders, Modern Library, 181) 


So great was the joy of beholding this bountiful spot com- 
pletely at my disposal that I felt my limbs begin to jerk and 
twitch. It took great self-control not to burst into a cry of joy 
at so much newness and freedom. I spoke into the silence, say- 
ing: “Good day” in quite a loud voice; I can still remember 
how my strained, unnatural tones died away in the stillness. 
No one answered. And my mouth literally began to water like 
a spring. One quick, noiseless step and I was beside one of the 
laden tables. I made one rapturous grab into the nearest glass 
urn, filled as it chanced with chocolate creams, slipped a fistful 
into my coat pocket, then reached the door, and in the next 
second was safely round the corner. 

No doubt, I shall be accused of common theft. I will not deny 
the accusation, I will simply withdraw and refuse to contradict 
anyone who chooses to mouth this paltry word. But the word— 
the poor, cheap, shopworn word, which does violence to all the 
finer meanings of life — is one thing, and the primeval absolute 
deed forever shining with newness and originality is quite 
another. 

(Felix Krull, Alfred A. Knopf, 42-3) 


What Moll thinks is but a small part of what she does; the narrative 
moves in the direction of action. Moll says, “It is impossible to express 
the horror,” and she doesn’t try to. Mann’s narrative, however, moves 
toward commentary. Felix is around the corner in a second, and around 
that corner is an elaborate speculation, though one as important to the 
movement of Mann’s book as Fenchurch Street is to Defoe’s. In com- 
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parison, the latter book (and, I should imagine, all previous picaresques) 
seems a boundless and untreated flux. (This is of course an exaggeration 
for critical purposes; Moll is ‘treated’ brilliantly, and Krull, though its 
events have an apposite, illustrative air, is a good deal more active than 
garrulous. ) 

The matter of texture is an even more striking distinction of Mann's 
picaresque. Every detail either spawns or is part of a general notion, 
and it is these which « ympose the novel. One can relate the incidents 
of Moll Flanders and have an orderly action; if one tries this with Krull, 
the relation will make sense only if organized themati ally The digres 
sions which Krull constantly asks the reader to excuse are digressions 
only from the traditional order; the accounts of the circus performers, of 
a couple seen on a Frankfurt balcony, of shop windows, the speculations 
themselves, form the novel as the progression of incidents forms Moll 

Krull’s themes are familiar, if not cloying, to Mann's readers. The 
dominant one is that of the nature of entertainers, artists, superior people, 
and their relation to the world (and, indeed, by virtue of a Mann Vor 
trag, to Being as well). In brief, the creative ones create themselves and 
their world. (“Had I not instead the assurance ... that my voice might 
quite easily have turned out common, my eyes dull, and my legs crooked, 
had my soul been less watchful?”) Their talent for illusion which is 
not so illusory and for deception which is desired is what gains 
them entry to and power in the world, and which leads, too, to their 
overthrow. The chief talent of these gifted ones is their talent for pleas- 
ure, (“The Great Joy,” Felix calls it), for life. They gorge experience 
and the novel is heaped with their feasts. Their altar is the swarming 
magnificence of the department store, which is for Felix a university of 


pleasure where he learns to discriminate clothes and jewelry and women. 
The surface of Krull is an anti-platonic, Nietzschean bacchanalia, with 


words and their offspring, codes and laws as villains, words which the 
completely weary Krull must now resort to in memoir. “Only at the two 
opposite poles of human contact, where there are no words or at least 
no more words, in the glance and in the embrace, is happiness to be 
found, for there alone are unconditional freedom, secrecy, and pro 
found ruthlessness.” (p. 83) These, final words from a writer, even one 
so notoriously ambiguous about the artist as is Mann, are obviously 
ambivalent. The questionable, unresolved feel of the action, the action 
which includes, in Mann, speculation, is what keeps even his most 
didactic page fictional, eventful, controlled from outside, not, as is often 
said about him, from inside the novel as in Fielding. And though the style 
is, in a sense, the protagonist mocking the world it exposes, the style in 
this book is Felix’s, and Felix is not in control of the novel as an auto 
biographer is in control of his confession; the control of character and 
reminiscence in this book is incomparably greater than in that of the most 
aware autobiographer. 

The translation by Denver Lindley is in the grand manner of Mrs. 
Lowe, and this is very close to Mann’s own; Lindley has even made 
Mann's original English passages idiomatic. 
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EDITORIAL (Continued from Page 178) 


tinguishing the nature of the tragic hero. Comedy, he says “takes note 
of similarities.” To point up the difference between tragedy and comedy 
is not, however, to make a value judgment, except in particular cases. 
Melville, writing Moby Dick under the intoxication of his recent dis- 
covery of Shakespeare, knew what he was up to. So did Henry James, 
with his search for the sources of reality in nineteenth-century society. 
More recent American nove list have | en less knowing and le SS tortu- 
nate. Theodore Dreiser thought he had composed a modern tragic figure 
in Clyde Griffith, in An American Tragedy, whose character resembles 
most the portrait of the unfortunate young criminal staring out at us from 
the columns of our daily newspaper (which he was) than he does the 
classic archty pe s, who, as Bergson reminds us, resemble no one. There 
are indications that Robert Penn Warren intended Willy Stark in All the 
King’s Men as a tragic figure; but Willy is really a type of all the proto 
fascist politicians in American society, and the effect of the novel (excel- 
lent in its way) is the effect of comedy, not of tragedy. 

To turn briefly to the American theater, both Maxwell Anderson and 
Arthur Miller have made conscious att mpts to create modern tragedies 
but Anderson's awareness of the “reality of his historical characters, led 
him to conclude, probably rightly, that historical tragedy, in the sense 
that Shakespeare conceived it, was impossible in our day. Miller was less 
perceptive. He te Ils, in a separate apo] gy tor The Death of a Salesman, 
that Willy Lowman was intended to represent the “common man” as 
tragic hero, But even if the common man as hero were possible, Willy 
Lowman represents an almost grotesque distortion of him; thus becomes 
more the sentimental hero of an unconscious burlesque, than he does even 
a truly comic figure. 

What this means for American writing is that modern novelists (and 
playwrights) find themselves incapable of creating highly “individual 
ized” characters. For reasons which it is impossible here to examine, mod 
ern society had led them to “take note of similarities.” Hence, our writers 


compose today, net in an atmosphere of tragedy, but of comedy 


..B.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Sirs: 
Mr. Cyril M. Schneider's article on Nathanael West in your autumn 
issue can be called “definitive” in only one sense: it borrows heavily from 
every other article and essay written on West since his death. Indeed, 


I am sorry to inform you, Schneider's article is nothing more than a 


patch work quilt (and a badly de one) of great uncredited portions 


from my own Columbia University Master's thesis on West, used without 
my permission, bound to ether with short but important snippings from 
essays by Professor Daniel Aaron in Partisan and Hudson Review, Isaac 
Rosenfeld in Partisan Review, Horizon’s Alan Rosse, and Wallace Mark- 
field in The New Leader 
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Frankly | do not feel flatt red marching she uldet to shoulder is il 


were) 1p such distinguished company , rather I am appalled at such 


1 


brazen plagiarism. Since the bulk of Schneider's article was taken almost 
word for word from my own work, imitation, here, is not the sincerest 
form of flattery. 

However, in fairness to Mr. Schneider | must say that of his twenty 
one pages I find two paragraphs which | cannot at the moment identily 
as the work of any other writer. They do have a tamiliar ring, though, so 
I do not yet concede their originality. 

Quite by accident I picked up a copy of Western Review at a book 
shop while on a two day stop over in New York City a week ago. I im 
mediately detected Schneider's plagiarism and went to Columbia Uni 
versity Library to check my own thesis. 1 secured permission from th 
librarian to remove one copy ot ny the sis (it Is now In my po e5silon) 
and found that page forty-eight of my thesis had been cleanly cut out 
a page, I might add, from which Schneider borrows particularly heavily ) 
I checked on Schneider at the New York University Library. He did 
indeed submit an M.A. thesis on West in January, 1953, a full year o1 
more alter mine was acce pted at Columbia. ¢ omparison with mine prove 
to be utterly fantastic. His is identical with mine, with but lew exceptions 
(where he ‘plagiarizes from the work of other writers), from titles and 
contents pages through to bibliography. 

Strange as it may seem, | know Mr. Schneider. He looked me up early 
in 1952 just a short while before I left New York for Columbus, Ohir 
He had learned somewhere that I was working on West (my thesis was 
finished and submitted at the time) and wanted to meet me to discuss 
West, sources, etc. At no time did I give Schneider carte blanche to use 
my thesis as he saw fit. I recall quite distinctly that Schneider told me he 
had called S. J. Perelman and that Perelman had refused to have anything 
to do with Schneider or his projected thesis at N.Y.U. 1 am almost certain, 
then, that Schneider could not have had access to West's unpublished 
material (which he quotes in his article) which Perelman had made avail 
able to me at the New Directions offices. (So far as I know, Richard 
Gehman, who wrote the introduction to The Day of the Locust, and 
myself are the only writers who have had access to this material.) 

Sincerely yours, 
Herman H. Levart 


Dear Sirs: 

I would like to clarify the methods of research I used to gather ma 
terial for my essay on Nathanael West, by relating the following facts: 

My first research on West was done in New York in 1952 where | 
used every possible source made available to me, including interviews 
and correspondence with West's friends and the previous work done on 
him by students and writers in little magazines. West's unpublished 
manuscripts were made available to me at New Directions Publishing 
Company for a brief period. They were later removed from New Direc 
tions by S. J. Perelman, West's literary executor, and withheld from my 
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further study. In the packet of unpublished manuscripts, clippings, re- 
views, etc., | came across a clipping from the New York Times book 
section. It was a letter from a Mr. Herman Levart asking for information 
about West from anyone who knew him. I contacted Levart and we 
compared notes. He had done a great deal more research than I had at 
this time, and I found his material invaluable in continuing my research. 
He told me he had written a thesis on West and suggested that I examine 
it at the Columbia University Library. This I did. 

More than a year later I moved to Los Angeles and dropped the 
project. Some months later I came across several of West's friends and 
my interest in him was renewed, so I continued my researc h once more. 
This included personal interviews with a number of West's Hollywood 
friends and some long discussions with one of West's boyhood friends 
who was living in California. I also discovered that West and William 
Faulkner had been friends in Hollywood. I contacted Mr. Faulkner and 
investigated this relationship to the fullest. Eventually, I gathered enough 
data to write a full-length critical biography, which has not been nor 
will be published. In this book I give full credit for the research done by 
Mr. Levart. 

Since there wasn’t a market for the book, I felt that a condensed 
version of the book in essay form might make a definitive article on West. 
I submitted a long essay of over 40 pages to Western Review. It was re 
turned with a note asking that I cut the article down to less than half 
its length. Instead of completely rewriting the piece, I submitted some 
earlier work I had done. This work contained much of Mr. Levart’s 
original research. My notes, done over a period of three years, were in- 
complete. Because of this deficiency I had no way of attributing indi- 
vidual facts to their source. 

Had the article I first submitted to Western Review been published, 
I feel confident that Mr. Levart would have had no cause for complaint. 
However, even in such an article, I should have given him the same 
credit which I attributed to him in the book. I am indeed sorry that 
Mr. Levart feels hurt. He was entitled to the full credit for the research 
and the writing done by him. He has my humble apology. 

Sincerely, 
Cyril M. Schneider 


Editor's note: We regret the necessity for printing the above corres- 
pondence, but feel that we owe it both to our readers and to Mr. Levart 
to allow the facts of Mr. Schneider’s article to be known. The article 


was accepted by us, in good faith, as a revision of a previously-submitted 
longer study of Nathanael West, and it was paid for at our usual rates. 
In view of the charges, we do not fee] that Mr. Schneider's reply is an 
adequate explanation for what occurred, as will be clear to anyone who 
examines the sources listed by Mr. Levart. We say this regretfully, but 
hereby tender our apologies to Mr. Levart and to other authors whose 
material was used without permission or acknowledgment. 
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